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HE invitation that I should deliver two lectures on the 
Gerald Smith Foundation has given me a very real 


personal satisfaction. Professor Smith was not only 
one of my earliest students (I had been teaching only three 


years when he entered the seminary), he was, so far as I know, 


the first to choose systematic theology for his specialty. The 


occasion for the choice, as I came afterward to learn of it, was 
so typical both of the time and of the man who made it that I 


may be pardoned for referring to it here. 
In the years when Dr. Smith was a student at Union, sys- 


tematic theology (dogmatic, as it was then called) was at its 


lowest ebb. Biblical criticism, at first beginning modestly in the 
Old Testament department and later extending its reconstruc- 


tion to the New, had undermined the foundation of the older 
systems without providing any substitute to take their place. 
Under these conditions the lot of the professor of systematic 
theology was not an easy one. To a young man like myself, 
suddenly called to the task without adequate preparation, it 
presented all but insuperable difficulties. He had to face on the 
part of the more thoughtful members of his class a rooted sus- 
Picion that the hours they were asked to spend in his classroom 


* The first of two lectures given at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
April 19 and 20, 1938, on the Gerald Birney Smith Memorial Lectureship. 
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would be wasted hours. Before he could hope to interest them 
he must convince them that they were wrong. 

Many years after Professor Smith’s graduation, when he had 
already established his place in his chosen field, he confided to 
me that when he came to Union he fully shared the prejudices 
of his classmates. “I entered your classroom,” he said to me, 
“with a settled conviction that the work you would ask me to 
do would be a complete waste of time. The fact remained that 
I was in receipt of a scholarship from the seminary and that in 
return the seminary required me to spend so many hours in 
your classroom. It seemed to me only a matter of decency that 
I should do what was asked of me with a good grace. Before the 
year was up I had become convinced that systematic theology 
had an indispensable place in the training of the minister of the 
future, and I made up my mind, if the way should open, to give 
myself to this work.” 

One cannot help wondering whether if the regulations of the 
seminary had not insisted upon Professor Smith taking a class 
in which he was not at first interested, his life would have fol- 
lowed the course it did. We know this only: that the seminary 
did insist, with the result I have described. Before leaving 
Union, Professor Smith had already chosen what he wished his 
life-work to be. 

Fortunately for the church and for the divinity school that 
had the courage to call him, the opportunity to test the wisdom 
of his choice came to Professor Smith while he was still a young 
man. To your call, coming to him in his thirty-second year, he 
owed the opportunity of which during the more than twenty- 
nine years of his professorship he was to make such brilliant 
use. 

I remember as if it were yesterday the shock that came to me 
with the news of his death. He was then in his sixty-first year, 
and it seemed as if many more years of fruitful work lay before 
him. Much as he had done, there seemed still so much more 
that he might have done, so much for which indeed all his long 
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life as teacher and writer had been a preparation. With his 
trained philosophical mind, his accurate historical knowledge, 
his keen social interest, one can imagine how he would have 
welcomed the opportunity of these challenging years—how he 
would have thrown himself into the constructive task of that 
ecumenical theology of which you have invited me to speak to 
you. 

You have asked me to speak of the contribution which 
America may make to ecumenical theology, or, in other words, 
to the latest of the many attempts which we meet in history to 
formulate a theology which shall be world-wide in its appeal. 
You will not expect me to retrace the history of the ecumenical 
movement or to define for you its aims and its ideals. It will be 
enough if I point out some of the characteristics which it shares 
with other movements which have tried to develop a unifying 
theology and wherein it differs from them. 

The word ecumenical means world-wide, universal. It is a 
modern substitute for the word catholic, which is the nearest 
equivalent in our theological vocabulary. It has come into 
vogue in order to differentiate the type of unity which is our 
ideal today from that which has been dominant in ecclesiastical 
circles in the past—not only in Catholic circles technically so- 
called, but also in many forms of Protestantism. Protestantism 
too in its best tradition has claimed to be catholic—that is, 
universal—in the sense that the gospel it preaches is of uni- 
versal authority, and that those who differ from its definitions 
as formulated in its recognized standards are to be regarded as 
heretics. 

The new thing in the movement we call ecumenical is that it 
has broken, in theory at least, with this exclusive conception. 
Its ideal of unity is not one of uniformity but of unity in variety, 
and the task of the theologian who would give expression to this 
ideal is to discover and to define the limits of permissible varia- 
tion within the universal church. 

It is only recently that we have come to appreciate what this 
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ideal means for theology. We have been so accustomed to iden- 
tify Christian theology with the type in which we were brought 
up, that it is difficult for us to conceive of any other kind. It has 
long been recognized, of course, in all branches of the church 
that there is a common Christian life which overflows the bar- 
riers set for it by the theologians and makes possible a wider 
fellowship in worship and in work. But the bearing of this fact 
upon theological thinking has been only gradually apprehended. 
It was long assumed that while Christians of different views 
might co-operate in practical works of necessity and mercy and 
might even at a pinch pray together, they had a duty each to 
maintain his own theology unimpaired. The first Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910, which we may take as marking the begin- 
ning of the ecumenical movement in its modern form, pro- 
ceeded on this assumption, and the Stockholm Conference of 
1925 still took it for granted. It was only with the calling of the 
Lausanne Conference of 1927, where theological issues were of 
necessity brought into the foreground, that the implications of 
the ecumenical movement for theology began to appear. 

At first, to be sure, the affirmation of unity in variety was 
rather an act of faith than a reasoned conviction. Lausanne 
gave utterance to one noble statement of the church’s message 
to the world, the gospel. But this statement, skilfully drawn by 
Professor Deissman, was designedly couched in religious rather 
than in technical theological terms. The work of the other Com- 
missions, dealing as they were obliged to do with matters of 
doctrine, was confined to a formulation of agreements and 
differences without any attempt to deal constructively with the 
theological issues they raised. The years that have intervened, 
however, have shown with ever increasing clearness how impos- 
sible it is to maintain the line originally drawn between doctrine 
and life; and this change of attitude is reflected in the prepara- 
tory volumes that have been issued by the Oxford and Edin- 
burgh Conferences of 1937. In both series, distinctly theological 
issues are much more prominent than they were ten years ago, 
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and where, as in the doctrine of the church, the Conference 
adjourned without coming fairly to grips with the major issues 
at stake, there was general recognition that this policy of eva- 
sion can no longer be successfully continued. If the ecumenical 
movement is to go forward toward assured success it must be 
rooted in a common faith to which it is possible to give theologi- 
cal formulation. 

This defines the purpose of the following lectures. We are to 
ask what contribution we may expect the American church to 
make to the formulation of such an ecumenical theology. This 
will require us to consider what are the issues on which clarifica- 
tion is needed; how the ecumenical movement has been dealing 
with these issues; what American Christianity brings to their 
consideration; and how the theologians of Britain and of the 
Continent react to the American approach. This will form the 
subject of the present lecture. In our next lecture I shall ask you 
to consider what attitude American theologians have taken to- 
ward the ecumenical movement; what this movement may con- 
tribute to the American theology of the future; and what con- 
tribution we may expect American theologians to make to the 
formulation of a truly ecumenical theology. 


SOME LIVING ISSUES IN CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 


In every age there have been three problems which have held 
a central place in theology. The first is the problem of revela- 
tion. How does God the infinite and eternal make known his 
will to finite and sinful man. The second is the problem of the 
church. What is the nature of the society through which this 
revelation is transmitted and interpreted? The third is the 
problem of God. What is the content of the revelation? How 
is man to think of God? What points of contact exist between 
God the creator and man the creature? In what sense and to 
what degree can man who is creature of time and sense claim 
kinship to God who as Spirit transcends time and sense alike? 

Historic theology, Catholic and Protestant alike, has had a 
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definite answer to these questions. It has answered the question 
how God reveals himself by saying that he reveals himself in 
two ways. He reveals himself in nature through the orderly 
processes of law, physical and spiritual, which are known to us 
by experience and formulated by reason. But in addition he 
reveals himself in history through a series of supernatural in- 
terventions by which, first to chosen individuals and then to 
his church as a whole, he has made known his will. 

Theologians have differed at many points in their conception 
of the nature and extent of supernatural revelation. Catholics 
have thought of it as a continuous process, the content of which 
is preserved for us in the tradition of the church. Protestants 
have given a unique place to the Bible, which, as the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, sums up all that is necessary 
to be known for man’s salvation, faith, and life. Both agree that 
the external revelation through Bible and church requires for 
its full apprehension an inner witness of the Divine Spirit. Both 
agree that the reason why supernatural revelation is necessary 
is not only because reason alone is unable to apprehend the 
higher truths concerning God’s nature and will, which are es- 
sential for salvation, but also because man’s reason being cor- 
rupted by sin is unable, unless supernaturally assisted, to un- 
derstand aright what God is teaching him through nature. 

In like manner, theology has had a definite answer to the 
question, what is the society through which the divine revela- 
tion is transmitted and interpreted. That society is the church. 
The church is the fellowship of those who have been redeemed 
by Jesus Christ and the agency through which God’s revelation 
is to be mediated to those who are still to be redeemed. As such 
it is furnished with all the means which are necessary for the 
performance of this ministry—a standard of doctrine in the 
Bible and the creeds, a source of spiritual sustenance in the 
sacraments and prayer, a trustworthy leadership in an author- 
ized ministry divinely called and endowed. 

Here again there are wide differences in the way in which this 
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answer is worked out in detail. Catholics (taking the word in its 
wides: sense) think of the church not primarily as a society but 
as an institution and give both to ministry and to sacraments 
an objective significance which is independent of the attitude 
of the worshipers. Protestants for the most part agree with 
Catholics in giving the church institutional as well as spiritual 
character, but they reject the ex opere operato theory of ministry 
and sacraments and give personal experience a large place in 
determining membership in the church. Some Protestants carry 
this emphasis upon personal experience so far as to regard the 
institutional aspect of the church as subordinate, if not alto- 
gether negligible. 

These differences underlie and in large measure explain the 
specific differences as to the nature of the ministry (whether 
three orders, or two, or one) and of the sacraments (whether two 
or seven), and so forth. 

Both the problem of revelation and the problem of the church 
force us back to the ultimate problem of theology, which is that 
of the nature of God. Here we meet the central paradox of re- 
ligion, that of the relation of the transcendent to the immanent. 
On the one hand, all theologians agree that in some sense and 
to some degree God is active in nature and in human life and 
that we have first-hand contact with him in experience, yet at 
the same time they recognize that all our knowledge, even that 
imparted by supernatural revelation, is partial. There remains 
always in God an area of the unknown, more than this, of the 
unknowable. Mystery belongs to his nature, and when we have 
learned all that is to be known about him our last word must be 
wonder. 

The task for theology, therefore, is to combine in a single 
formula these two aspects of our apprehension of God—that in 
which he is akin to us and that by which he remains eternally 
separated. The formula through which this has been done is the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The Trinity is itself an affirmation of 
unity in variety. God the Father expresses that aspect of God 
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which remains forever apart and beyond—the source of life, 
itself unseen. God the Son expresses God so far as revealed in 
nature, in history, above all in the person of Jesus Christ. God 
the Spirit expresses our assurance that the two are one, and the 
God whom we know in historic revelation is the same as the 
unknowable whom we can never compass. 

Within this general formula we find a wide variety of inter- 
pretation. Some theologians emphasize that aspect of God’s 
character in which he acts consistently and on which, therefore, 
we can count; others emphasize the novel and creative aspects 
of our experience of God, and therefore bid us hold all that we 
know in uncertain tenure, since we cannot anticipate what new 
word God may still have to speak. 

This doctrine of God carries with it as its inevitable corollary 
a corresponding doctrine of man. As God has two sides which 
theology must hold together in indissoluble unity—one which 
he turns away from man and which must forever remain inac- 
cessible to us, and one which he turns toward man and which 
makes revelation possible—so man has two sides—one in which 
he is part of nature and as such is separated from God, and one 
which he turns toward God who has made him spirit as well as 
body, and breathed into him a spark of his own divine and 
unquenchable fire. 

Theologians differ according as they take their departure 
from one or the other of these aspects of the relation between 
God and man, and this contrast works out in corresponding 
doctrines of the person of Christ, of salvation, and of the church. 

In the first case emphasis is laid on those aspects of the person 
of Christ in which he differs not only from all men actual but 
from all men possible; in the other, upon those aspects of his 
person in which as true man he sets the type to which all his 
followers should aspire to conform. So salvation means in one 
case the deification of human nature through contact with the 
supernatural life of Christ through the sacraments; in the other, 
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the appropriation by the will of those moral and spiritual re- 
sources which God is always ready to give to those who ask. 

This contrast determines the view taken of the function of the 
church in the world and more particularly of its social responsi- 
bility. In the first case the church exists as an island of salvation 
in a world that is otherwise doomed, and its function is to win 
as many as possible to acknowledge its authority and partake 
of the saving grace of which it is the divinely appointed media- 
tor. In the second case, it is the first fruits of a redeemed 
humanity, and it is its function not only to bring every phase of 
human life to the test of the principles of Jesus Christ but to 
work individually and collectively for their realization. 

Here again we must remember that it is not a case of either/or 
but of two contrasted emphases, which when followed to their 
logical conclusion lead to very different and often mutually 
exclusive theologies. 


HOW THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT HAS AFFECTED 
THE FORMULATION OF THESE ISSUES 


These problems, I repeat, are the common property of the- 
ology. They recur from age to age, and the fact that they are 
now in the center of contemporary thought would not of itself 
require special comment were it not for the new conditions 
which have been introduced into the picture by the emergence 
of the ecumenical movement. This movement owes its driving 
force to the need which Christians feel of uniting their resources 
in the face of a common danger. It has brought face to face in 
the most direct and intimate way representatives of types of 
theology which have hitherto, for the most part, been content 
to regard one another from a distance. Had it not been for the 
ecumenical movement, Barthian theology might have remained 
a movement of protest within Continental theology; Anglo- 
Catholicism a party within the Anglican family; and the Amer- 
ican interest in the social gospel been waved aside by our 
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European friends as a characteristic example of American ac- 
tivism. Today this is no longer possible. Barthians, Anglo- 
Catholics, and Activists are sitting side by side around a com- 
mon table in the effort to discover whether they share a gospel 
which they can preach with confidence to a world which in 
many quarters is beginning to challenge all that they hold most 
dear. 

It is difficult to overestimate the far-reaching character of 
this change. The differences between the theologians of the past 
have been very real (how real we are just beginning to discover), 
but they have been differences within a common world. Cath- 
olics and Protestants might quarrel among themselves. They 
did quarrel, often violently, but they shared the same presup- 
positions and talked the same language. They agreed that na- 
ture was the handiwork of God and was the expression of his 
inexorable law. They agreed that history was the story of his 
dealings with man and that it centered about the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. They agreed that the church was not only 
the custodian of the means of salvation for the individual, but 
that it was responsible for setting the standard for civilization. 
That a civilization might arise which challenged these presup- 
positions lay outside the range of credibility for Catholic and 
Protestant alike. 

Yet, in fact, these presuppositions are being challenged today 
to an extent and in a manner for which we should have to go 
back to the pre-Constantinian era to find a parallel. And the 
attempt to meet this challenge is the common basis from which 
the ecumenical movement takes its departure. It gives to the 
differences between Christians a tragic quality very different 
from that which they had as long as they remained the exclusive 
concern of individual theologians. 

If we attempt to analyze the theological types which the 
ecumenical movement has brought face to face, there are four 
which stand out above the others as having far-reaching sig- 
nificance. First to claim our notice because of its bold challenge 
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of the older presuppositions is the radical dualism which is 
represented by Karl Barth and his school. In his reaction 
against a doctrine of immanence which has carried its identifica- 
tion of God with nature so far as to seem to leave no place for 
the divine initiative and sovereignty, Barth has emphasized the 
transcendence of God to a point which calls in question the very 
possibility of a natural theology. In this he takes issue not only 
with the modernists in our own day but with the unbroken 
tradition of historic theology, both Catholic and Protestant. In 
the sharp dualism with which he contrasts reason and revela- 
tion, he seems to leave no place for any standard by which the 
advocates of an ecumenical theology can adjust their differ- 
ences. Like Athanasius in an older day he utters his “no” to 
those who propose any form of compromise with error, and if 
“no” were his last word it would bode ill for the possibility of 
an ecumenical theology. 

Fortunately, the first word is not always the last. Athanasius 
himself found a way to conserve the interest he had at heart 
while making place for the rival truth for which his opponents 
contended. Let us hope the same may prove true of Barth. 

A second factor to be considered in the ecumenical movement 
is the type of militant sacramentarianism represented by the 
Anglo-Catholic party in England and in this country. The 
theological position which they hold is not new. Indeed it has 
been a ferment in the Church of England ever since the Oxford 
Movement, but it gains added significance today because of the 
new condition which the church faces. 

In the final report of the Edinburgh Conference attention is 
called to the fact that the most acute difficulties in the way of 
the movement for church union are found when a matter of 
worship or of order is made at the same time a matter of faith. 
In the case of the Anglo-Catholics, both these combinations 
occur. Both in their view of the sacraments and in their view 
of the ministry they elevate to the position of a central doctrine 
of faith tenets which to the broad churchmen and evangelicals 
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of their own communion are simply matters of private opinion. 
Unless their theological contentions can be met they refuse to 
take any practical steps toward reunion. Clearly, if progress is 
to be made here there is need of fundamental theological think- 
ing by those who hold other conceptions of the church. 

A third tendency of which account must be taken by those 
who would seriously attempt the task of providing an ecumeni- 
cal theology is that represented in Great Britain and the United 
States by those who are often described as advocates of the 
social gospel. Characteristic of their view of Christianity is a 
liberal attitude toward inherited customs both in thought and 
practice, a keen sense of the responsibility of the church not 
only for changing individual lives but for dealing constructively 
with social evils, and an optimistic view of the possibility of 
improvement by the use of rational and moral means. This type 
of hopeful experimental theology (liberalism as it is familiarly 
called) is attacked today by Barthians and Anglo-Catholics 
alike as surrendering the distinctive character of the gospel, 
while in secularist circles it is criticized as an ineffective com- 


promise. 
Finally, we have a group of social radicals who would commit 


the church to a revolutionary program. They differ from one 
another in the particular programs which they advocate, but 
agree in their desire for a complete break with the existing 
system in the interests of a new social order, Socialist or Com- 
munist, as the case may be. 


WHAT AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY BRINGS TO THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
Such in briefest outline is the situation which confronts those 
American theologians who aspire to have a part in the creation 
of an ecumenical theology. Before we consider what contribu- 
tion they are likely to make to such a theology and what reflex 
influences the attempt is likely to have on the development of 
theology in this country, it will be well for us to consider how 
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the situation in the American churches differs from that in other 


parts of the church. 
The first thing to be borne in mind in any attempt to form a 


picture of American Christianity is the fact that for the last 


century and a half, so far at least as the federal government is 
concerned, there has been an all but complete separation of 
church and state. In the United States alone among the great 
countries whose churches are now combined in the ecumenical 
movement, religion has been regarded as a matter of private and 
personal concern for which the state as such assumes no respon- 
sibility. This does not mean that the state has been indifferent 
to religion in the sense that it has been avowedly secular, still 
less that it has been anti-Christian, but that it has left the 
determination of the type of religion to be promoted to the free 
choice of its citizens, and its support to their personal contribu- 
tions. 

The effect of this attitude has been most apparent in the field 
of education. In the great universities of Europe and of Great 


Britain there is a faculty of theology, Catholic or Protestant or 
both, as the case may be, which has the same standing as the 


other faculties of the university. Provision is made in state-sup- 


ported schools of lower grade for formal religious instruction. 
Those who do not belong to the state church are, or at least 


until recently were, regarded as dissenters and find themselves 
in a position of disadvantage which is felt as a serious handicap. 

The break with the older system in the United States was 
due to no theoretical prejudice against the principle of establish- 
ment, but to the fact that there were at the time of the founding 
of the American Republic thirteen independent states, each 
with its own attitude toward religion. Many of these had estab- 
lished religions of one kind or another—Congregational, Epis- 
copal, Reformed, as the case might be. Only Rhode Island 
was committed in principle to the complete separation of church 
and state. The difficulty was to choose between these rival sys- 
tems and the separation of church and state (so far as the 
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national government was concerned) furnished a convenient 
way out. In America, therefore, the prejudice which in Great 
Britain and on the Continent reduced dissenting groups to the 
position of sects was absent almost from the first, and the soil 
was ripe for the free development of independent parallel de- 
nominations which had been characteristic of our American 
religious life. 

This multiplication of denominations is attributed by many 
of our European fellow-Christians to the incurable individual- 
ism of the American spirit. It is no doubt true that the pioneer 
is an individualist, and that in America as a result of the vast 
stretches of unoccupied territory the pioneering spirit has lived 
on and found scope until comparatively recent time. But this 
fact alone, while it accentuated, would not of itself have ac- 
counted for the denominations which we find in America today. 
For that we have to go back to Europe, which with Pilgrim, 
Puritan, and Cavalier sent us also the type of religion to which 
these had been accustomed in Europe. Whereas in Europe one 
could use a single simple formula to describe the ecclesiastical 
situation, one established religion with a minority greater or 
smaller of dissenters—in the United States we had a number of 
establishments side by side—each with its own traditions and 
sympathies, each with its dissenting minorities. All these had 
somehow to be included in the new country of which they were 
to become a part. Add to this the new forms of religion brought 
by the constantly swelling tide of immigrants, the missionary 
zeal of churches—each convinced that its own type of Chris- 
tianity was the true one—and a wide territory ready to be oc- 
cupied by the first comer, and you have the ingredients of which 
the denominational Christianity we know today was the in- 
evitable outcome. 

The bearing of all this upon our matter of ecumenical theol- 
ogy is plain. Unlike Europe, where in each country we have an 
accepted tradition within which the theologians of that country 
have carried on their controversies with one another, in America 
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we have had a group of parallel traditions which have developed 
in relative independence. This provincialism, for it can be called 
by no other name, has been accentuated by the founding of 
independent seminaries under denominational control. This has 
contributed to the divorce of religion from general culture, 
which is a characteristic feature of our contemporary American 
educational life, and which meets us in the so-called Christian 
institutions of the East no less than of the state universities of 
the West. Even those universities like Harvard, Yale, and the 
University of Chicago, which still make a place for theology in 
their educational offerings, isolate it in a professional school 
where it plays little part in shaping the educational program of 
the university as a whole. 

Such a statement, however, taken at its face value is neces- 
sarily one sided and partial. It needs qualification in at least 
two respects. One is due to the points of contact between Amer- 
ican thought and those wider world-movements in which Amer- 
ican Christians have co-operated with their fellow-Christians of 
other countries; the other, to the emergence on the American 
scene of certain dominant interests and points of view which cut 
across denominational lines and tend toward the making of an 
American type of theology. 

I have spoken of the denominationalism of American Chris- 
tianity as a divisive influence separating the theologians of this 
country from their fellow-Christians of the older churches. But 
this is true only in part, for through their connection with the 
parent churches of Europe, the American churches have been 
kept in touch with the currents of denominational life which 
have been operating in the Old World. This connection—at first 
individual and occasional—has recently been deliberately fos- 
tered by the formation of international denominational organ- 
izations and movements like the Lambeth Conference, the Al- 
liance of Churches holding the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Faith, the Lutheran World Council, the Baptist World Al- 
liance, the Methodist Ecumenical Conference, and the like. 
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While the existence of these bodies has tended to counteract the 
provincialism of American Christianity and to provide points of 
contact with Old World history and tradition, it has done this 
at the cost of developing a heightened denominational con- 
sciousness which may well prove an obstacle to the creation of a 
truly ecumenical theology. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that there have been two other 
points of contact between American Christians and their fellow- 
Christians of other denominational names which have had no 
such denominational limitations. The first of these, and in 
many respects the most important, is the foreign-missionary 
movement. Through this the vision of the world-wide respon- 
sibility of the church has been brought to the consciousness of 
large numbers of Christians in all the denominations. Not only 
so, but, through organizations like the International Missionary 
Council, habits of co-operation have been formed which are a 
direct preparation for the ecumenical movement. A second 
point of contact is the critical movement, taking that word in 
its widest sense to denote the application of the methods of 
modern scholarship to the study of the scriptures, old and new, 
and of the history of the Christian church. As a result of this 
movement, scholars of different denominations have been as- 
sociated in common tasks and have formed the habit of thinking 
together. This association in common study and the personal 
contacts which it has brought about have prepared the way for 
a like approach to the major problems of theology and so made 
possible the creation of a truly ecumenical theology. 

Besides these wider influences which affect American theology 
as they affect the theologies of other branches of the church, 
certain other influences have been at work on the American 
soil which have affected American theology in definite ways and 
go far toward making it a distinctive type. The first of these is 
a strong social interest. We may take Walter Rauschenbusch 
as a typical representative of this interest—not because his 
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position is exceptional—I might have taken your own Professor 
Gerald B. Smith? as another example—but because in his book, 
A Theology for the Social Gospel, he gave theological expression 
to what many of his contemporaries were thinking and feeling. 
Rauschenbusch, you will recall, maintained that the church is 
responsible not only for winning individuals to the acceptance 
of Christian principles but for remodeling society after the pat- 
tern of the gospel. This conviction has found ecclesiastical ex- 
pression in what is now known as the Social Creed of the 
Churches. | 

Early advocates of the social gospel were content to judge the 
existing social practices of the church without troubling them- 
selves too much as to how the transition was to be made. Today 
we see more Clearly the inherent difficulty in bringing about any 
radical improvement by the use of existing methods. As a re- 
sult, socially-minded Christians in America tend to divide into 
two camps. Some advocate radical, even revolutionary change. 
Others are ready to compromise with the existing system at 
many points in order to bring about needed reforms. Both con- 
servative and radical, however, agree in a high doctrine of the 
social responsibility of the church and in a keen interest in im- 
proving conditions here by the use of the democratic process 
open to the Christian as a citizen. 

It may be said that there is nothing distinctive in this social 
interest. As America has had its Rauschenbusch, so England has 
had its Maurice and its Kingsley. And if we are to look for radical 
criticism of the existing social order today, we are quite as likely 
to find this among British Anglo-Catholics as in any correspond- 
ing circle in America. The fact remains that the voluntary char- 
acter of re] gious institutions in America has brought the church 
into closer contact with community interests and made it more 
responsive to social pressure than is true of corresponding circles 
in other countries. This intimate connection has been criti- 

Cf. his book, Social Idealism and the Changing Theology, New York, 1913. 
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cized as dangerous by a group of younger American theologians, 
but whether dangerous or not it would seem to be inherent in 
the American situation. 

A second characteristic of American theology has been its 
emphasis upon the experimental aspect of religion. Continental 
theology, and this is true of its Protestant as well as its Catholic 
forms, has laid stress upon the objective aspect of religion. To 
the Continental, religion is something given, an act of God 
independent of man, meeting us in Bible or in church as the 
case may be, to be accepted or rejected without regard to the 
subjective attitude of the recipient. Barthianism is an extreme 
example of this on the Protestant side; Anglo-Catholicism on 
the Catholic side. 

In contrast to this American theology has made much of the 
place of personal experience in religion. The influence of Meth- 
odism has been an important factor in bringing about this em- 
phasis, but it is found in greater or less degree in all branches of 
the American church. 

In theology the reflex influence of this emphasis appears in 
the attention given to the psychological aspects of religion. 
Williams James’ Gifford Lectures on the Varieties of Religious 
Experience? reflect a typical American point of view. As a psy- 
chologist, James had a keen interest in the different forms as- 
sumed by existing religion; but, at the same time, with his keen 
instinct for the real, he kept an open mind to the transcendent 
factor which religion everywhere presupposes. To James some- 
thing happened in religion which was far more significant than 
any mere succession of subjective states. In the later develop- 
ment of the psychology of religion in America the pendulum has 
swung to the other extreme. The psychologists of religion, eager 
to claim their place as representatives of an exact science, have 
become increasingly suspicious of the transexperiential ele- 
ments in religion and are content to think of religion as one 


3 Delivered at Edinburgh, 1901-2. New York: Longmans Green, 1925. 
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among other ways in which man, the animal, reacts to that part 
of his environment which is unexplained and mysterious. 

With this emphasis upon religious experience as a natural 
phenomenon expressing man’s reaction to his environment is 
often associated a type of humanist philosophy which, while 
recognizing value as an element in reality, can find in nature no 
absolute and all-embracing standard. Man, who is a child of 
nature, is himself the creator or at least the discoverer of his 
own values and must rely upon himself for their embodiment in 
achievement. How far and in what way this is to be done must 
be determined by experiment. Here we can set no limits to the 
possibility of what man may achieve if he will be true to what is 
best in himself. This optimistic humanism, of which the phi- 
losophy of Professor Dewey is the best-known example, while 
seldom adopted in its entirety by American theologians outside 
of Unitarian circles, has had a wide indirect influence, par- 
ticularly in the field of religious education. The teaching of 
Bushnell in his Christian Nurture,‘ that the child is by nature 
Christian and ought to grow up into Christianity naturally as 
he grows up into citizenship, has become the dominant note in 
much of the Sunday-school teaching of America and not a little 
of its theology. It is a far cry from this to the dualistic theology 
of Barth or the High-churchmanship of the Anglo-Catholic. 

One practical by-product of this history deserves brief men- 
tion in this summary of the characteristic marks of American 
theology, and that is its hospitality to the idea and the practice 
of federation. This idea, made familiar to Americans by the 
adoption of the federal Constitution, has furnished a convenient 
formula for expressing the kind and degree of unity of which 
American Christians have been conscious. Organizations like 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
the local federations of churches provide means for common 
action within the field of agreement while maintaining the 
sovereignty of the co-operating units unimpaired. Through 


‘Centenary ed. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1904. 
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these, as well as through less official bodies like the Christian 
associations and the student movement, the churches of Amer- 
ica have been preparing the minds of their constituents for the 
wider co-operation which is envisaged by the ecumenical move- 
ment. 
HOW BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY REACT 
TO THE AMERICAN APPROACH 

Such being the characteristics of the American approach to 
theology, so far as it is possible to speak of any approach as 
distinctively American, it remains to ask how British and Con- 
tinental theologians react to the American approach. Here it 
must be said that their reaction has been on the whole un- 
favorable, and this all along the line. At three points in par- 
ticular their criticism has become vocal. 

On the Continent, the criticism has taken the form of an 
attack upon what our German fellow-Christians call Activism. 
The optimistic humanism which finds expression in some of the 
classrooms of this University is as far as possible removed from 
the prevailing mood of the teaching and writing of contem- 
porary Continental theologians. Not all of them agree with 
Karl Barth in his radical dualism, but all of them have to a 
greater or less degree been affected by his sharp criticism of the 
liberal exaltation of man’s power and destiny. Sin, not long ago 
an unfamiliar word in America theological circles, is given a 
central place as the point of departure for any theology that 
would deserve the name Christian. All attempts therefore to 
bring Christianity into conformity with contemporary political 
and economic theories are viewed with suspicion. One duty 
alone is laid upon the church, namely, to witness in season and 
out of season to the reality of that transcendent God whose very 
existence convicts man of sin. 

In Great Britain, as well as in Germany, this pessimistic note 
makes itself felt in theology. In Professor Hugh Mackintosh’s 
latest book, Types of Modern Theology,’ not only does Barth 


5 New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 
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take his place beside Schleiermacher and Ritschl, but Kierke- 
gaard, that singular Danish theologian of a generation ago, is 
given generous recognition as a man who has something to say 
to which a wise man will give ear. 

The American acceptance of federation as a practicable form 
of union also comes in for serious criticism, especially in Anglo- 
Catholic circles. To the Anglo-Catholic, and in this he speaks 
for many others who make organic unity their goal, federation is 
regarded with suspicion as a halfway house which just because 
it presents no serious difficulty may easily be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the only kind of unity which is really worth while. So 
far had this suspicion gone that at the Lausanne Conference of 
1927, Report No. 7, which recommended federation as a prac- 
ticable next step, met with opposition so determined that its 
adoption by the Conference proved impossible. 

Again the emphasis upon religious experience, and in general 
on the subjective side of the religious life, has called forth 
serious question both from Anglicans and from Continentals as 
furnishing too subjective a basis for the life of the church. Not 
in man but in God, we are told, our hope must rest. And to find 
God we must leave man behind and base our assurance on some 
objective basis such as is given by the infallible Bible or the 
divinely commissioned church. 

It is not strange that in view of these fears the presence of 
Americans at Oxford and Edinburgh should have been looked 
upon by some of the delegates with question, if not with dis- 
may. What place, an Anglo-Catholic like T. V. Eliot could be 
heard asking, have these immature enthusiastic neophytes in an 
assembly that aspires to the august name of Catholic? Never- 
theless, in spite of these misgivings, uttered or unexpressed, the 
Americans were there, and their influence has already made 
itself felt in recognizable ways in modifying the attitude origi- 
nally taken by their British and Continental critics. At three 
points in particular the influence of the American way of think- 
ing was apparent at Oxford and at Edinburgh, and with this I 
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must close. First, in the acceptance by all branches of the 
church of the responsibility of the church for holding up the 


Christian standard for society as a whole and passing judgment 


in the light of that standard on such concrete problems as those 
of race, the economic order, peace, and war. Second, in the 


recognition by Catholic Christians that federation, while not 


the ultimate goal, may have place in any comprehensive pro- 
gram as a step toward its realization. Third, in the acceptance 


by representatives of free and established churches alike of the 
conditions that are necessary for the existence of a church that 
shall be in a position to fulfil its divinely appointed mission— 
conditions which, as a study of the report will show, accept in 
principle every claim for independence which the American 
churches have made for themselves. 

In the lecture that follows we shall consider what is likely to 
follow from these changes for the future development of the- 
ology in America, and what we on this side of the water can 
contribute to the making of a truly ecumenical theology. 
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AN EMPIRICAL CRITIQUE OF THE MORAL 
ARGUMENT FOR GOD 


PETER A. BERTOCCI 
T WAS Hume more than any other philosopher of the 


modern period, perhaps, who forced religious apologists 

to re-examine the presuppositions of their belief in God. 
When Hume, speaking through Philo especially, refused to ac- 
cept an ontological argument which derived existence from es- 
sence, and questioned the goodness of God in the face of evil, 
he disqualified those arguments for Deity which are not rooted 
in known facts or which depend for their validity upon an appeal 
to the unknown. From that time on the empirical method in 
the philosophy of religion prescribed the checking of all attri- 
butes of God by fresh appeal to human experience rather than 
by the logical implications of an idea. Hence, Kant insisted 
that the cosmological and teleological arguments were not an 
adequate basis for a full-orbed conception of God unless spe- 
ciously supplemented by the ontological argument. Yet, at the 
same time, by expressing his own conviction that the moral 
life involved God’s existence, Kant indirectly censured Hume 
for confining empiricism to the data of sense and for disregard- 
ing the presence in conscious experience of moral values. Kant’s 
critique, in turn, encouraged the analysis of the contribution 
of nonsensory data, moral, aesthetic, and religious, to a com- 
prehensive interpretation of total reality. In our own time a 
vigorous and animated group of British philosophers, James 
Martineau, Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, James Ward, Wil- 
liam Ritchie Sorley, and Alfred E. Taylor have sought to 
strengthen the moral argument for God, though they have not 
completely disregarded other approaches, such as that, for ex- 
ample, which, gaining new impetus from Rudolph Otto, Dean 
Inge, and John Oman, seeks to find God in the supposedly 
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unique data of religious experience. It is with the former group 
that we shall be concerned here; and we shall examine four of 
the main theses in the moral argument for God, bearing in 
mind Hume’s requirements that any proof of God be supported 
by known facts and exclude any appeal to the empirically un- 
known. 

I 

As already implied, the cornerstone of the moral argument 
for God is the contention that no philosophy can hope to be 
either empirical or truly philosophical if it disregards the nature 
and function of values. Philosophical explanation, argues 
Pringle-Pattison, must involve considerations of value, for the 
very attempt to be systematic proceeds by using some value- 
judgment as a pivot around which experience and knowledge 
may be organized. Reasoning about phenomena is impossible 
without assuming the supremacy of some value, for if every 
phenomenon is equally good there is no hope or need of system. 
For Pringle-Pattison this assumption is “the conviction of the 
essential greatness of man and the infinite nature of the values 
revealed in his life.” W. R. Sorley, it will be remembered, 
maintains a similar position for analogous and slightly differ- 
ent reasons. 

Now, it must be granted that empirical systematization does 
demand the assumption of some basic value. Nor may a con- 
scious assumption be denied the truth-seeker, if only his con- 
viction operates as a hypothesis to be justified in turn by its 
ability to explain the remaining data of experience without re- 
quiring other question-begging assumptions. In this case, for 
example, the conviction of the greatness of man and his ex- 
perienced values is acceptable provided that an appeal to the 
rest of experience shows that the universe itself supports and 
encourages, or at least does not contradict, this conviction. Yet 

tA. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God (1920), p. 236. I shall select concrete 


instances from the writings of particular men for illustration, especially when these are 
quite representative. 
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Pringle-Pattison does not follow this procedure when he argues 
that, since “the universe is one, . . .. we have to read back the 
nature of the latest consequent [man and his values] into the 
remotest antecedent.’”? For nowhere does he argue for the kind 
of unity which he is evidently presupposing here. What is to 
be proved is that the universe is one in such a way that man’s 
basic values are those sustained and contemplated by the Uni- 
versal Mind. This same fallacy of proving one hypothetical, 
conscious assumption by another unconsciously or incautiously 
accepted is reproduced in the similar insistence that man, the 
crowning and unique feature of creation, is continuous with 
nature and reveals its purpose. For, in the dominating theme of 
The Idea of God, “‘man is organic to the world. .... The intelli- 
gent being is, as it were, the organ through which the universe 
beholds and enjoys itself.” But, once more, “man’s rootedness 
in nature,” may well beg the question unless the meaning of 
“nature” is acceptably clarified and the particular kind of or- 
ganicity or rootedness specified and proved. For if ‘“nature’’ 
means the nonhuman and nondivine realm of being, and if 
“organic,” on the other hand, means complementary in the 
sense of additional, then the statement (man is additional to 
nature) is a mere truism. If, finally, ‘organic’? means comple- 
mentary in the sense of fulfilling a purpose immanent in the 
natural world, then the statement is intelligible and meaning- 
ful but still to be proved. For Pringle-Pattison’s assumption 
that the nature to which man is allied is “the nature of things’’ 
surely is unconscious and gratuitous! Likewise, when W. R. 
Sorley concludes that moral values are characteristic of the 
heart of reality by holding that man “has affinity with the ideals 
which he approves even when he fails to follow them; the values 
are his values, and have their root in the nature he shares with 
his social environment,’”’> he too begs the question by asserting 

2 Ibid., p. 107. 3 [bid., p. 111. 

4 Ibid., p. 213, and Man’s Place in the Cosmos (1902), p. 43- 

’ Moral Values and the Idea of God (1930), p. 232. 
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an affinity which, when carefully defined, is the very fact to 
be proved. 
II 


In view of this first contention that man is not an alien in 
the world, another basic thesis of this moral argument is sur- 
prising. For it seems to rest on a dichotomy between man and 
nature and a division of the natural and the moral man. Pringle- 
Pattison, for example, asserts: “Nature is non-moral, indiffer- 
ent, and pitiless; but man is pitiful, and human nature flowers 
in love and self-denial, in purity and stainless honor.’ The rest 
of his argument is consonant with Sorley’s insistence that the 
standard of value can be found neither in the natural evolu- 
tionary process nor within the affective and conative aspects of 
the individual’s mind. The likes and dislikes of the natural man 
are to be judged not by any other likes and dislikes but by 
moral standards found in human life yet not derived from it or 
reducible to conations and desires. The moral standard is 
brought fo nature, and evolution is judged thereby; the Good 
is not discoverable by empirical generalization from the satis- 
fying and unsatisfying desires of human beings. Indeed, accord- 
ing to this view, the Good is known by no less than the personal, 
nonsensuous consciousness of the realm of values for which we 
have an affinity and to which we are organically related. With- 
out the subtle consciousness, however dim and obscure, of 
such eternal values which do not depend for their existence and 
validity upon men, there would be no possibility of moral prog- 
ress, for, were the demands of conscience simply the demands 
imposed by our own finite natures, they would lose their au- 
thority for us. As Pringle-Pattison says: “Consciousness of im- 
perfection, the capacity for progress, and the pursuit of perfec- 
tion are alike possible to man only through the universal life 
of thought and goodness in which he shares, and which, at 
once an indwelling presence and unattainable ideal, draws him 


6 Man’s Place in the Cosmos, p. 43. 
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‘on and always on.’”’? Again: “The authority claimed by what 
is commonly called the higher self is thus only intelligible, if 
the ideals of that self are recognized as the immediate presence 
within us of a Spirit leading us into all truth and goodness.””* 
Acclamation of this view, which thus distrusts the natural light 
of man, is to be found in other theists of this type. 

The writer has stated elsewhere? his objections to this theory 
of moral value, and a thorough critique would require a re- 
hearsal of these intrinsic objections at this point. Here, how- 
ever, we are concerned to show that, even granting the plausi- 
bility of this theory of moral knowledge and inspiration, there 
are extrinsic obstacles which it confronts as an argument for 
God. 

The first difficulty arises from the contention that, though 
there is an ultimate standard of value, independent of the indi- 
vidual and as objective as the (metaphysical) sun, yet man’s 
perception of it is ever dim and obscure. Hence, it will be seen 
that a distinction must be drawn between the ultimate Best, 
in its own purity and light, and the Best as known by man’s 
myopic eye. Accordingly, it must be admitted that, strictly 
speaking, we never, never have an idea of Perfection; all we 
ever have is an imperfect idea of Perfection; which is equivalent 
to saying that though there might be some such thing, it is, so 
far at least, unknown to us. And if morality is to draw its in- 
spiration from a consciousness of nothing less than the Best, 
if the only guaranty of moral dissatisfaction and progress is 
the sense of the ever present Ideal, then the hope for moral 
progress is bogged in the empirical fact that we do not know the 
Perfect, but, in actual fact, an Imperfect which is better than 
any completely realized good. 

To rephrase the same idea, granting the existence or subsist- 


7 The Philosophical Radicals (1907), p. 98. 
8 The Idea of God, p. 37. 


9 Cf. “The Authority of Ethical Ideals,” Journal of Philosophy, XXXIII (May, 
1936), 269-74. 
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ence of the Perfect, the realization that it can be seen but 
dimly forces the distinction between what might be called the 
phenomenal, obscured Perfect and the noumenal Perfect. The 
phenomenal phase is created by the fact that the Perfect is ex- 
perienced ad modum recipientis. Empirically, however, we begin 
with the phenomenal, from which we infer the nature of the 
noumenal (which indeed is the very object of inquiry). But the 
phenomenal object, as we have noticed, is forced by the knowl- 
edge predicament itself to be a Better, not a Perfect. Yet the 
argument contends that the consciousness of the Better is 
caused by rapport with the noumenal Perfect. However, if the 
knower can know at any moment no more than and only the 
Better, what can be meant by a Best except a Perfection-I- 
know-not-what? What still needs to be proved is that the im- 
mediately experienced Better is produced by a noumenal uni- 
verse which contains the Best, whatever that is. 

Other weaknesses might easily be pointed out, but these may 
be sufficient to throw doubt upon the original contention that 
man is conscious of a non-naturally derived ideal by means of 
which he judges himself and his world. In view of these diffi- 
culties, the alternative that our Ideal is always a Better de- 
rived by coherent generalization and hypothesis from experi- 
ences of desire and their satisfaction may be more acceptable. 
As for inspiration, we may have thought that without the inner 
stirring of Perfection morality would lose its zest, but, despite 
our belief, we are actually driven on by some empirically defin- 
able goal, at least one clear step ahead for the individual and 
society. I am not denying that moral inspiration is complete 
if one is sure that, as More puts it, he is not “only a sudden 
and momentary emergence into a world which pursues its ruth- 
less course with grand indifference to what my desires may be, 
and with nothing at its heart which corresponds to my sense 
of personal freedom and responsibility,’’*° but I am denying 
that this belief is reasonably achieved by those who use the 
0 Paul E. More, The Sceptical Approach to Religion (1934), p. 23. 
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moral argument here referred to. Indeed, the initial framing of 
the problem by these theists seems quite arbitrary. The ques- 
tion is not fairly put by Pringle-Pattison when he asks: “Is , 
the spirit of the universe or the ultimate nature of things akin 
to what we recognize as greatest and best, or are such standards 
and distinctions but human parochialisms, sheerly irrelevant in 
a wider reference?” For to canalize the alternatives thus into 
either perfect harmony or chaos and irrelevance, into either 
reality or dream, shows the influence of unempirical preconcep- 
tions and overlooks another relation besides either irrelevance 
or identity, namely, partial identity or similarity and partial 
irrelevance or difference! Do the alternatives have to be that 
goodness and beauty are either “born of the clash of atoms” 
or “effluences of something more perfect and more divine’??? 


III 


A third weakness in the theory that man is conscious of a 
realm of values which do not depend for their existence and 
validity upon his recognition of them is related to the difficulty 
just discussed. For it is impossible to understand on this view 
how the Good, if indeed it be the Good-for-man, or the Good 
which, if realized, renders man good, can exist or subsist inde- 
pendent of man’s recognition or realization. Certainly, if the 
Good of or for man is to exist as more than an imagined possi- 
bility, it can only exist when man has realized it as a state of 
individual and social well-being. Therefore, to say that the 
Good exists independent of man and of his recognition is mean- 
ingless. On the other hand, if the Good is a valid possibility 
for man’s realization, as a real possibility its definition must be 
derived from pre-existent human actuality. That is, a state of 
Goodness may be deemed a valid possibility for man’s well- 
being, provided he has derived his notion of the Best by ideal- 
ized generalization from a realized and approved experience of 
Good. The projected Ideal is a description of an experienced 


* The Idea of God, p. 40. (Italics mine.)  Ibid., p. 42. 
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partial or limited goodness with the partiality removed. To use 
a crude illustration, a Perfect Society might have as one char- 
acteristic thoroughgoing individual and social honesty. But 
such an ideal is derived by generalized abstraction from the 
satisfaction actually enjoyed in part by honest men and from 
the reasonable belief that greater and more enduring satisfaction 
would be enjoyed in a state where dishonesty had been wiped 
out. But neither the possibility nor the validity of such a Good- 
ness could have existed for man before his own existence except 
as a purpose of an all-knowing God possessed of a prior and 
complete knowledge of human nature. But such a God is to be 
proved by the moral argument and not assumed to give mean- 
ing to its claims. If the Good for man must be determined with 
reference to his nature, such a Good can certainly not be meta- 
physically independent of man. To be sure, there may be an 
independent Goodness in the sense that there is a good God 
who cares to preserve conditions under which man’s goodness 
may be achieved, but the Goodness of God’s will toward us 
is not to be confused with the definition of the Goodness which 
must be man’s ideal. The meaning of God’s goodness itself is 
determined by our conception of his relation to us; our own 
goodness is to be determined first by our experience among men 
in this world. But in neither instance is the Goodness for man 
independently valid in the sense proposed above. 

As a matter of fact, the postulation of a realm of objective 
values confronts other difficulties when it becomes identified, as 
by these theists, with the attributes of God. Sorley, for ex- 
ample, is faced, curiously enough, with the problem: Which 
objective values are attributable to God? I say “curiously 
enough” for if values are indeed objective, and if in their ob- 
jectivity they cannot be conceived except as attributes of God’s 
nature, then all of the values automatically become character- 
istics of God’s consciousness. The original theory made no pro- 
visos or exceptions when it asserted the objectivity of value- 
judgments. If loyalty, courage, temperance, and other human 
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ideals are objectively independent, then they too must find their 
home in God. Yet Sorley finds that “courage, for instance, 
and temperance are human virtues which we cannot attribute 
in anything like their human form to the divine nature, for they 
postulate obstacles on the part of sense or of impulse to moral 
performance.’ Since most human virtues are “‘excellences” of 
a being with both a sensuous and a spiritual nature, they con- 
sequently cannot be applied to a purely spiritual Being. The 
only virtues, therefore, which can be applied to God without 
complete loss of analogy (or empiricism) in human experience 
are Wisdom and Love. Even then, however, the former is not 
only greater but different from human wisdom in being intui- 
tive rather than discursive, while the latter connotes at least 
“the will to the good of others and the will to communion with 
them.”’"4 

Accordingly, if these philosophers are to be consistent, they 
must grant either that such values as courage, temperance, and 
loyalty, as well as wisdom, are subjective dreams, having no 
counterpart in reality, or that they themselves were deceived 
in their original intuition of them as belonging to a realm of 
ends independent of man. In the case of these values, at any 
rate, there seems to have been a hypostatization or reification 
of concepts of goodness derived from the past experience of the 
race. Having originated in such humble surroundings, it is no 
wonder they could not apply to God! And, as already hinted, 
the same may be said of love. For to state that love is one of 
God’s attributes is to say that God wills the good of his crea- 
tures, an assertion which is based on the analogy of human love. 
But if love is the characteristic of a living will, how can we, 
who never experience other’s wills directly but only the effects 
of their willed actions, have an intuition of God’s love? When 
we attribute love to God we are insisting that his works are 
revealing his good will toward us, but that there is such a love 
is clearly an inference from the world and man, and not an 


3 Op. cit., p. 489. 4 Ibid., p. 490. 
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intuition of validities. Such then are some of the criticisms of 
the moral argument for God. There remains a final objection. 


IV 


We have tried to show that the analysis of moral experience 
by theists in the Kantian tradition has not justified inferences 
drawn from it as an argument for God’s existence. These think- 
ers also allow the evidence for God’s goodness to rest on their 
analysis of moral experience, and in so doing violate Hume’s 
requirement that any description of God be corroborated by 
reference to the known facts. 

Hume thought, we remember, that what Kant was to call 
“the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature” could give 
only an attenuated theism, an Intellect perhaps, but not a 
loving Father. Kant himself insisted, however, that ‘“‘even if 
it should happen that, owing to the niggardly provision of a 
step-motherly nature, this [good] will should wholly lack power 
to accomplish its purpose... . it would still shine like a jewel 
by its own light, as something which has its whole value in 
itself.”"* Pringle-Pattison, in turn, criticizes Kant for his isola- 
tion of the moral life, for his refusal to judge goodness by con- 
sequences, but he himself does not in fact demonstrate God’s 
goodness by an appeal to values achieved in the world. For 
him the conviction that there is an objective realm of value 
is enough. Hence, Pringle-Pattison’s own argument may, per- 
haps, be fairly reduced to the following: Even if, due to the 
niggardly provisions of a step-motherly nature, our moral ideals 
should wholly lack power to accomplish their purpose, they 
would still be real and would still indicate the essential good- 
ness of the universe. Hume, of course, and any thorough em- 
piricist, would reply that since neither the world nor man ex- 
hibits perfection, to insist on God’s perfection is hardly sound 
inference. To such a contention Pringle-Pattison retorted that 
Hume failed to realize that “man’s experience is not limited, 

I. Kant, Grundlegung Zur Metaphysik der Sitten (Abbot’s trans.), pp. 9-10. 
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in the moral life, for example, to the ‘is’ of his actual achieve- 
ment.’””° Man’s reach as well as his grasp must be taken into 
consideration, and, therefore, despite the fact that man’s actual 
moral accomplishment may appear “finite and even paltry,’ 
the existence of a good God must be granted in order to explain 
the presence in man’s life of the very ideal in accordance with 
which he shapes his life. “Whence, then, are these ideals de- 
rived and what is the meaning of their presence in the human 
soul?.... Man did not weave them out of nothing any more 
than he brought himself into being. .... The presence of the 
Ideal is the reality of God within us.” 

Sorley, also, to take another prominent example, rests his 
argument for God’s goodness not on the relation of the world 
to man’s values but on his theory of value. In considering 
Hoffding’s argument for the conservation of value, he asserts 
that faith in the preservation and increase of values is tenable 
only because values are objective. “It is because values are ob- 
jective that we are led to think that the universe, which upholds 
and contains these objectively valid values, will not carelessly 
let them go but will provide some means for their permanent 
realisation.” Yet one cannot assert that Sorley’s argument for 
(od’s goodness rests wholly on the theoretical) need of a source 
for the objective moral order, for his argument is not “‘a direct 
inference” from the validity of the moral order to God. Such 
a procedure would be simply “‘to give the moral order a new 
name and not to have established the reality of a living self- 
consciousness as the ground of the universe.’”’? Rather does his 
argument purport to have “a wider range,” being “founded not 
on the moral order by itself but on its relation to the order of 
existing things.’’° Since persons cannot be understood apart 
from their ideals, realized or not, which in turn have objective 
reality, then the hypothesis of God is necessary. Having as- 

© The Idea of God, p. 243. 


"Tdidsy DP. 245. 9 Op, Cily PP» 173) 174- 
8 Ibid., p. 246. 20 Tbid., p. 479. 
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sured himself of God’s goodness thus, Sorley is perfectly frank 
in asserting: “I do not say that experience of the relation of 
natural forces to moral ideas and moral volitions justifies of 
itself the inference to divine goodness at the heart of all things. 
The mere fragment of life with which we are acquainted is too 
scanty to bear so weighty a superstructure. All I have argued is 
that our experience is not inconsistent with such a conclusion.’ 

But the empiricist, insisting that we argue only from what 
is known at any particular point in human history, may justly 
ask whether it is not mere credulity to go on believing in the 
goodness of God if actual cosmic history cannot bear so weighty 
a superstructure. After all, if the argument for God’s goodness 
cannot be built on what has already happened, what ground 
have we for supposing that our cognitions of the so-called ob- 
jective values are true or relevant to the moral struggle? Unless 
moral experimentation, based on such cognitions, did not satisfy 
our natures and produce a harmony and well-being encouraged 
by the basic structure of the natural world, the cognitions 
themselves would be interesting psychological phenomena but 
of no earthly use in our attempts to achieve that harmony. It 
is only a universe in which man has through the ages been able 
to develop a moral character, in which both the good will and 
goodness have been realized sufficiently to convince serious men 
that the laws of human happiness are not arbitrary—only such 
a universe, I say, merits the hypothesis of a good God. 

A similar appeal to unknown facts constitutes still another 
part of the moral argument. For a view which maintains the 
existence of God by reference not to the empirically realized 
values, but by analyzing the implications of moral experience, 
tends to describe God’s nature after the manner of the onto- 
logical argument and underestimate the empirical contradic- 
tions of that description. Hence the moral argument usually 
leads to the conclusion that God is perfectly good both in in- 
tention and in realization, and omnipotent in the sense that 
any possible limits to his power are self-imposed only. Yet the 


31 Op. cit., DP. 34. 
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difficulties such a view encounters in the problem of evil are 
never satisfactorily and empirically overcome. It is true, as 
these writers do well to point out, that there must be the 
possibility of evil in order to provide for character development, 
but why, the empiricist asks, should an omnipotently good God 
allow a large residue of evil which is neither caused by man’s 
will nor has disciplinary value? The evils which are beyond 
man’s control, which frustrate man beyond his power of ade- 
quate adjustment, need not be enumerated here. Would not a 
good and omnipotent father temper the wind to the shorn lamb? 
And much as one may argue that the laws of nature, providing 
the orderliness prerequisite to any morality, must inevitably 
result in some evils for man—that, for example, the water 
which quenches our thirst and sails our ships must, to be water, 
also be capable of drowning us—the empiricist calmly asks: 
Must this really be so for an omnipotent God? Or is it that we 
don’t know why it must, and our “must” simply means that 
we have no other alternatives? For indeed there is no other 
alternative for one who, disregarding known facts, insists on 
both goodness and omnipotence. But an appeal to nothing but 
the facts might well suggest, as it has to different empiricists 
such as Hume, Mill, James, Brightman, and Montague, that 
other cosmic forces are at work which have limited the power 
of God. As Hume’s Cleanthes long ago said: 


If we preserve human analogy, we must forever find it impossible to 
reconcile any mixture of evil in the universe with infinite attributes: 
much less can we ever prove the latter from the former. But supposing 
the author of Nature to be finitely perfect, though far exceeding mankind, 
a satisfactory account may then be given of natural and moral evil, and 
every untoward phenomenon be explained and adjusted. ... . / And ina 
word, benevolence regulated by wisdom, and limited by necessity, may 
produce just such a world as the present.” 


Such a limited God may be disparaged as being little higher 
than the angels, but the essential notion of God as a loving 
Father is maintained without straining or overlooking the em- 


»D. Hume, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, ed. M’Ewen (1920), pp. 142, 143. 
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pirical facts which are certainly not to be disparaged! To de> 
from such a position by asserting that present evils may in the 
unknown future or in God’s unknown plan become goods is to 
appeal once more to the asylum of ignorance and, what is even 
worse, to invalidate any human valuations. For it may also 
be true, by similar argument, that in the future present goods 
may appear to be evils. It is better to have no God at all than 
to render all appearances illusory! 


In this essay, therefore, we have attempted to show that even 
granting to man a cognition of objectively valid values irreduci- 
ble to desire or interest, there are critical objections to the 
inferences drawn from it as an argument for God as well as 
contradictions between these inferences and empirically known 
facts. The narrower, sense-bound empiricism of Hume must in- 
deed be superseded by a more reasonable empiricism; but 
grounds have been suggested for a more adequate analysis and 
use of moral experience as evidence of God’s existence. Fortu- 
nate are we indeed to have such a penetrating and enlightening, 
if not infallible, analysis already at hand in the Philosophical 
Theology of Dr. F. R. Tennant, who uses moral experience as the 
coping stone of a larger teleological argument fortified against 
the onslaughts of Hume and Kant. 
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CHURCH CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE 
LETTERS OF PAUL 


S. MACLEAN GILMOUR 


I 


RIVATE or semiprivate associations for various pur- 
poses were familiar phenomena in the Greco-Roman 
world. Religious societies with some god of the pantheon 
as patron divinity, and secular guilds of artisans, merchants, 
smiths, etc., flourished in Rome in the days of the Republic. 
The latter were regarded with suspicion in the early years of the 
Empire, and some were suppressed; but collegia with religious 
purposes and those whose interests included providing deceased 
members with proper burial were legalized and even encour- 
aged.’ A singers’ guild in Miletus has been traced back as early 
as the sixth century before Christ.? Fourth-century Athenian 
inscriptions refer to clubs of citizens for purposes of worship 
and the celebration of various religious festivals. From the 
time of Alexander we hear of the existence in Europe, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt of diac. These were originally headed by 
priests but in the course of time developed lay leadership. They 
were societies organized around the worship of some cult di- 
vinity and not limited in membership to the citizens of any 
city-state.* Other similar clubs were called gpava. They were 
also usually associated with the name of some divinity but 
served more pronounced economic and social ends.‘ 
Religious devotees in general, and worshipers of foreign 
™Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1904), pp. 
251-86. 
? Ulrich von Wilamovitz-Moellendorff, ‘‘Satzungen einer Milesischen Singergilde,’ 
Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1904), pp. 619 ff. 
3’Opyeaves. See Franz Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesnes (Leipzig, 
1909), pp. 8 ff. 
4Tbid., pp. 16 ff., 353. 5 Tbid., pp. 28 ff. 
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(non-Greco-Roman) divinities in particular, usually went by the 
name of deparevrai. Those who had been initiated into the 
inner mysteries of one of the oriental redeemer cults were called 
pbora. Therapeutai and mystai were often organized as thiasoi 
under the leadership of an officer known as an ’apxtuborns. Some- 
times a collegium of mystai was known as a ovéipa, a xowdy, a 
avvodos, or Other similar name.® Even the term éxxAnaia is found 
in a few inscriptions.? We read of an unidentified synod at 
Tarsus,® a synod of mystai of the Great Mother at Smyrna,’ 
mystat of Dionysos in Philippi," mystai in Ephesus," Thessa- 
lonica,* and numerous other centers of the Mediterranean 
world. 

The mystery religions which had spread most widely and had 
achieved the most popularity were the Phrygian cult of Cybele 
(the Great Mother) and Attis, the Egyptian cult of Serapis and 
Isis, the Phoenician cult of Adonis, and the Persian religion of 
Mithras.'* While they differed in detail and retained many 
characteristics of their national origin, all were syncretistic in 
character, tended to approximate to one another, and offered 
similar solutions to the religious needs and longings of the age. 
All were built around the myth of a dying and rising god; all 
held out the promise of redemption to initiates; all had mysteri- 
ous rites of initiation and celebrated sacred meals; and all were 
cosmopolitan in membership. All had the appeal of antiquity 
and the charm of imposing ceremony and impressive ritual." 

Two groups of adherents of these cults can be distinguished. 
One group visited the temple, participated in the public wor- 
ship of the god, and witnessed the public ceremonies as inter- 

6 Jbid., pp. 36f., 154 Ff. 

7See Wilhelm Liebenam, Zur Geschichte und Organization des rimischen Vereins- 
wesens (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 272 f. 

8 Poland, op. cit., p. 557. 

9 Ibid., p. 569. " Ibid., p. 38. 

10 Tbid., p. 555. 13 Ibid., p. 37. 

13 See Franz Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism (Chicago, 1911). 

™ See R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen (Leipzig, 1910). 
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ested spectators. The other group, the mystai, had taken the 
oath of service (the sacramentum), had been initiated into the 
mysteries, and had assumed all the responsibilities of cult mem- 
bership. The mystai did not simply watch what the god of the 
cult experienced; they shared his experience of “death” and 
“rebirth”? and became identified with him, whether he were 
Attis, Adonis, Serapis, or Mithras."* It was members of this 
latter group who associated themselves in the various thiasoz 
and other mystaz societies. 
II 

Baptism was the rite of admission to the Christian fellow- 
ship in Corinth as elsewhere (I Cor. 6:11; 12:13), a rite in 
which Paul asserts that he himself took little part (1:14 ff.). At 
least some Corinthian Christians interpreted it not only as an 
act by which they were incorporated into the ecclesia but also 
as establishing a bond between themselves and whoever per- 
formed the sacrament (1:12 f.). Others allowed themselves to 
be baptized vicariously for those who had died (15:29)—a cus- 
tom which had analogies at least in Orphic circles.’ 

The rite of baptism, as one condition of membership in the 
Christian ecclesia, would remind the new convert of similar 
initiation rites in other oriental cults with which he was familiar 
and to which he had perhaps belonged."’ In the pagan brother- 
hoods members met in a house that was owned or rented by the 
cult.’ In Ephesus and in Laodicea, Christians met in a house 
provided by one of the group (I Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15; cf. 
Philem. 2). Rom. 16:23 suggests that the same custom pre- 
vailed in Corinth. In the Christian fellowship the new convert 
participated in a sacred meal that must have impressed him 

5 Ibid., pp. 7 ff. 

6See Hans Lietzmann, Korinther 1 (“Handbuch zum Neuen Testament” [3d ed.; 
Tiibingen, 1931]), ad loc. 

7 Cults dedicated to the worship of Isis and Serapis and to Aphrodite are known to 
have flourished in Corinth. See Johannes Weiss, Der erste Korinther Brief (‘‘Meyer’s 
Kommentar”; Gottingen, 1910), p. viii. 


* Poland, op. cit., pp. 459-65. 
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as at least analogous to similar rites in other cults. He found in 
the Christian community, as far as religious standing was con- 
cerned, no distinctions of race or citizenship and few of sex. 
In the Christian ecclesia, as in the pagan associations, 
entrance was not conditioned by nationality, citizenship, education, 
property, or sex, and was not restricted to freedmen. Those who were 
excluded from civic or “male” cults, especially foreigners, slaves, and 
women, here, as nowhere else, could rejoice in an equal status with their 
fellows.” 

In the Corinthian ecclesia, as in the pagan cults and in dias- 
pora Judaism, interested spectators (oi ’amucro) frequented 
meetings and were welcomed to Christian worship and instruc- 
tion in the hope that, though some might scoff, many might 
be induced to believe (I Cor. 14:22-25). A distinction was also 
drawn between full members and believers who had not yet 
been fully initiated. The usual name for the former was “the 
saints” (oi &yor),?° probably borrowed from current Jewish or 
Septuagint usage. The latter were designated “novices” (oi 
idvarar [I Cor. 14:16, 23 f.]), a title taken over from the Mys- 
teries.*" Novices were probably Christians who were yet un- 
baptized. 

It is difficult and perhaps unwise to press any details of order 
and office that early Christianity may have taken over from 
its pagan environment. It may be that “the Church borrowed 
nothing from the Pagan associations except the mechanism for 
mutual helpfulness.’’? Yet it is still more difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Christians in Corinth thought of their new as- 

19 Weiss, Der erste Korinther Brief, p. xxii. 

20 Also “‘the brethren.”’ See Adolf Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christian- 
ity in the First Three Centuries, trans. James Moffatt (2d ed.; London, 1908), I, 399-418, 
for a study of the use of names as self-designations by early Christians. Cf. also Ernst 
Lohmeyer, Vom Begriff der religidsen Gemeinschaft (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 12 ff. 

21 Walter Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches W orterbuch (3d ed.; Berlin, 1937), ad. loc. 


2E. F. Scott, The Gospel and Its Tributaries (Edinburgh, 1928), p. 94. Contrast 
G. Heinrichi, ‘‘Die Christengemeinde Korinths und die religiésen Genossenschaften 
der Griechen,” Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, XIX (1876), 465-562, who 
maintained that Christian order and organization in Corinth were modeled on forms 
taken over from the Greek associations rather than from diaspora synagogues. 
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sociations in the ecclesia in the light of membership in a new 
thiasos. Conditions of entrance into the Christian fellowship, 
rites that obtained within it, and purposes it served were all 
comparable to those in the cultic societies. “If Greek Christians 
had not seen religious fellowships, ¢hiasoi, in their new rela- 
tionships, it would constitute a problem that would demand 
explanation.’ 

Corinthian Christians were distinctly conscious of a new rela- 
tionship as a result of their membership in the ecclesia. They 
were “they that are within” in sharp contrast to “those that 
are without” (I Cor. 5:12). Yet some, at any rate, were not 
ready to allow their church consciousness to interfere with 
ideas and practices established before conversion. Social and 
economic distinctions existing in civic life were not altogether 
ignored, even in such intimate associations as that of the com- 
mon fellowship meal (11:20-22). Some Christians felt free to 
continue to participate in pagan cultic feasts (8:10; 10:20 f.). 
The Jewish practice of settling disputes within the community 
did not at first commend itself to the Corinthian ecclesia. 
Quarrels among members led not infrequently to litigation be- 
fore civil courts (6:1-6). Gross sexual immorality was not un- 
known (6:15), and even a man who had been guilty of incest 
was not immediately disciplined (5:1). It is apparent that 
membership in the Christian community did not at first demand 
a radical moral reorientation. Church consciousness among gen- 
tile converts came only gradually to be identified with fixed 
social, ethical, and religious standards. 


23K. J. Neumann, Der rémische Staat und die allgemeine Kirche (Leipzig, 1890), I, 
46f., quoted in Weiss, Der erste Korinther Brief, p. xxii. Cf. also T. W. Wilson, St. 
Paul and Paganism (Edinburgh, 1927), p. 124: ‘“The Gentile converts, having decided 
to become Christian, would naturally bring with them the experience of association 
with the guild system, and would seek, in keeping with distinctive Christian doctrine 
and practice, to frame their congregational life as far as possible along the lines of 
the guild life with which they had previously been familiar, and which they had in a 
measure found to be spiritually and morally helpful.’’ Also Poland, op. cit., p. 534: 
“Tn the cultic meals, in the assemblies of members, in the patriarchal relationships of 
the ‘house’ congregations, .... and in many other separate phenomena Christianity 
by the Greek associations.” 
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Ill 

Paul sometimes uses the term ecclesia to designate the actual 
assembly of Christians for instruction, worship, or the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper (I Cor. 11:18; 14:4, 19, 28, 34). It 
is more often used to refer to a group meeting in the house of 
a member (I Cor. 16:19; Rom. 16:5; Col. 4:15; Philem. 2), to 
the Christian community of a particular city or area (I Thess. 
1:1; [ Cor. 1:2; Col. 4:16, etc.), or (in the plural) to various 
such communities spoken of collectively (Gal. 1:2, 22; II Cor, 
8:1, etc.). Sometimes the word is qualified by the phrase “of 
God” (I Cor. 1:2, etc.), or “of Christ” (Rom. 16:16), no doubt 
to distinguish the special Christian usage of the term from its 
secular currency in the language of the day. Occasionally 
ecclesia refers to the original Judean community of Christians 
(Gal. 1:13; I Cor. 15:9; Phil. 3:6). In two passages in Colos- 
sians, Paul employs it to articulate his consciousness of the 
Christian community as a whole, regardless of local, geographi- 
cal, or temporal limitations (1:18, 24).74 

Such an analysis of the use of a word in Pauline terminology 
is interesting and informative but does not exhaust the data 
relevant to an understanding of Paul’s consciousness of the 
church. Conclusions with respect to that must be based on a 
wider study of his interpretation of the significance of the new 
religion, and of the character of the new relationships into which 
an individual entered upon conversion. 

Paul, to a much greater extent than his gentile converts, was 
convinced of the radical break with current moral standards 
that was involved in entrance into the Christian fellowship. 
Much of his correspondence with Christians in Corinth and 
elsewhere was dedicated to the enforcement of ethica) norms 
which he had taken over from Judaism, from primitive Chris- 
tian teaching, from the best in pagan moral patterns, or which 
he believed himself to have received by direct revelation. 


24 See K. L. Schmidt’s theological and lexicographical study of éxAnoia in Kittel’s 
Theologisches W orterbuch zum Neuen Testament, III, 507-16. 
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Do not deceive yourselves. Neither immoral persons nor idolaters nor 
adulterers nor libertines nor sodomites, neither thieves nor the greedy 


nor drunkards nor traducers nor robbers will inherit the Kingdom of God. 
And some of you used to be like that. But you have been washed [bap- 
tized], you have been consecrated, you have been declared just in the 


name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God [I Cor. 6: 9-11]. 


Paul also sought to impress on his converts that they were 
now neither Jew nor Greek but a genus tertium the church of 
God (I Cor. 10:32; Gal. 3:27 f.). All relationships within the 
community were to be the outcome of “brotherly love” (Rom. 
12:10; I Thess. 4:9 f.; Col. 3:14, etc.). Cliques and factions 
were deplored (Phil. 2:2 f.; I Cor. 1:10 ff., etc.). Disputes were 
deprecated and, if they should arise, were not to be taken be- 
fore pagan courts (I Cor. 6:1—8). Above all, Christians were 
to have no other religious loyalties. Paul may have been a 
debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians, but, as a point of 
social control in the growing church, he insisted on an attitude 
of religious intolerance. Adherents of a pagan ¢iiasos might 
possess a small, unpretentious temple (iepsv) of their own or 
they might sacrifice to their cult divinity on a special altar 
erected within the public, official temple (vads).’5 In either case, 
association with one god did not preclude appropriation of any 
benefits that might accrue from the worship of one or more 
other divinities. But Paul frowned on any such practice among 
Christians. A Christian could have only one God and one Lord 
(I Cor. 8:6). In particular, he was not to participate in any 
cultic meal other than the Christian one. The fact that he 
thought himself to possess a gnosis which lifted him above 
superstitious belief in the reality of pagan gods or the efficacy 
of pagan cultic rites did not make participation a matter of no 
consequence. In the first place, it might lead a less enlightened 
brother to violate scruples of a more sensitive conscience (I 
Cor. 8:10 f.). Second, it was opposing one sacrament to 
another, nullifying the one by the other, entering into fellow- 


5 Poland, op. cit., pp. 457, 471- 
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ship with demons rather than with Christ. “T do not wish you 
to be partakers of demons. You cannot drink of the cup of the 


Lord and of the cup of demons. You cannot eat at the table 
of the Lord and at the table of demons” (I Cor. 10:20 f.). 

Two marked characteristics of the culture of the Hellenistic 
period were its individualism and its syncretism. The former 
expressed itself in the ethics, the literature, the philosophy, and 
even in the religion of the time.** A man entered into relation- 
ship with a divinity as an individual, not as a member of a 
corporate group. He became “divine” rather than the member 
of a “‘divine community.” The latter also manifested itself in 
various areas of life. Its most typical expression was found in 
that eclectic ferment of thought known as gnosticism.”” Within 
the oriental cults which spread over the Mediterranean world 
it resulted in an interchange of rites, practices, and beliefs, and 
in the identification of the cult deity with the god or gods 
which had been worshiped in the particular locality.”* So Isis 
could take over the honors of Aphrodite or Demeter, and Adonis 
could be equated with Zeus, Apollo, or Dionysos. As a result 
an individual who entered a ¢hiasos looked for individual “‘salva- 
tion’? and was not conscious of any ecumenical associations. 
His thiasos was a purely local phenomenon. 

If early gentile converts of Christianity may be presumed to 
have had no consciousness of anything other than the particu- 
lar, local ecclesia, the same cannot be said of Paul. To be sure, 
he often thinks and speaks in terms of particular assemblies 
or groups. There is the church that meets in the house of Prisca 
and Aquila, the church that is in Philippi, or the churches of 
Asia. He took especial pride in those communities which he him- 
self had founded (I Cor. 3:6; 4:15; I Thess. 1: 2-10). The pref- 
aces and conclusions to all his letters witness to his continued 


% Paul Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rimische Kultur (2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1912), 
PP. 45-50. 
27 Ibid., pp. 163-87. 
8 See H. R. Willoughby, Pagan Regeneration (Chicago, 1929), pp. 31 ff. 
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and affectionate interest in the separate churches as such. It 
was a cardinal principle of his not to work in territory where 
the gospel had already been proclaimed, that he “might not 
build upon another man’s foundation” (Rom. 15:20). Yet the 
Christian community was more for him than a conglomerate of 
separate units. He thought in terms of the olxouuévy, the in- 
habited world practically coextensive with the Roman Empire, 
bound together by a network of military and trade routes, a 
common speech, and a common culture. He had preached the 
gospel from Jerusalem to Ilyricum; it must be carried as far 
as Spain before the parousie (Rom. 15:19, 24). He thought of 
the Christian message and the Christian church against the 
background of the known world. 


IV 


Paul believed himself as a Christian to be empowered with 
a vital principle that not only came from Christ but was Christ. 


He was “energized” with Christ’s energy (Col. 1:29). The 
power of Christ covered him (II Cor. 12:9). His life had been 
identified with that of his risen Lord. It was no longer he that 
lived, but Christ that lived in him (Gal. 2:20). Conversely, the 
same relationship could be expressed by the formula “in Christ.” 
“T can do all things,” he writes to the Philippians, “in him who 
empowers me” (4:13).7° And since, in his thought, the living 


Christ was often implicitly, and even once explicitly (II Cor. 


27 In his monograph Die neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesw’’ (Marburg, 1892), 
Adolf Deissmann examined the 164 occurrences of the phrase “‘in Christ’? in Paul’s 
letters (exclusive of Colossians, Ephesians, and the Pastorals) and concluded that they 
supported a literal and realistic interpretation of being-in-Christ. The phrase must be 
understood in a ‘‘local’’ sense. The Christian is “‘in Christ” as in a new sphere or ele- 
ment. Subsequent analyses have shown that Deissmann at least greatly overstated 
his case (cf. Johannes Weiss, Das Urchristentum, pp. 3509 ff.). ““Whether the formula 
ever carries the local meaning contended for by Deissmann, Holtzmann and others 
must be pronounced highly doubtful... . . ‘In Christ’ commends itself to the Apostle 
largely on account of its elasticity... . . It is enough for him that the relation indi- 
cated is one of the closest union and absolute dependence”’ (William Morgan, The Re- 
ligion and Theology of Paul [Edinburgh, 1917], pp. 118 f.). 
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3:17), equated with the Spirit, the phrase “in Christ” is prac- 
tically interchangeable with “in the Spirit.” He who is joined 
to the Lord is one Spirit (I Cor. 6:17). He lives “by the Spirit” 
and walks “in the Spirit” (Gal. 4:24 f.). 

This mystical being-in-Christ or in the Spirit was not, accord- 
ing to Paul, an isolated individual relationship. It was partici- 
pation in an experience shared by a community. All who were 
in Christ were dead for sin but alive for God (Rom. 6:10 f.); 
were free from the law of sin and death (Rom. 8:1 f.); were a 
new creation (II Cor. 5:17). Believers corporately were “‘in the 
Spirit, not in the flesh” (Rom. 8:9); were God’s building (I 
Cor. 3:9); were God’s temple inhabited by the Spirit (I Cor. 
3:16). They had all become one. 

For in Christ Jesus you are all sons of God through faith. For all of 
you who have been baptized into Christ have clothed yourselves with 


Christ. There is no longer any Jew or Greek, any slave or freedman, any 
male or female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus [Gal. 3: 26-28]. 


It is evident, then, that Paul thought of believers as organical- 
ly included in one ecclesia. He never seems to have thought of 
a Christian as existing apart from the church. The one Spirit 
pervaded the church as a whole and belonged to the church as 
a whole, and members of the cult were united by their common 
possession of it. They had entered into a fellowship that could 
be variously described as one with God’s son, ‘“‘Jesus Christ 
our Lord” (I Cor. 1:9), or “with the Spirit” (Phil. 2:1). 
Whether Jews or Greeks, slaves or freedmen, they had all been 
infused with one and the same Spirit at baptism (I Cor. 12:13). 
On the other hand, exclusion from the community, excom- 
munication from the church, meant loss of it.3° All believers, 

3° So I interpret Paul’s formula for the punishment of the incestuous Christian in 
Corinth (I Cor. 5:5). Delivering him over to Satan meant returning him to his pre- 
Christian status in which, without the Spirit, he was in the power of Satan and doomed 
to ultimate physical destruction. Paul continued to hope that the pneuma of the 


individual so excommunicated, because of its previous association with the pneuma 
of Christ, might still be saved in “‘the day of the Lord.” 
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but also only believers, were “in Christ” or “in the Spirit” 
(Rom. 8:9).* 

Paul sought to support his consciousness of the corporate 
unity of all Christians in one community of the Spirit by a 
feat of historical rationalization. His own break with Judaism 
at conversion had been radical and profound; yet he was able 
to disguise its far-reaching consequences from himself and to 
identify his position with that of Christians within a Jewish 
environment by insisting on the existence of a continuity be- 
tween the true Israel of Hebrew revelation and the Christian 
ecclesia. By forced or allegorical exegesis of passages in the Sep- 
tuagint he was able to demonstrate this continuity at least to 
his own satisfaction. It was not those in the direct line of 
descent from Abraham, or those who were racially identified 
with Judaism, who necessarily belonged to “Israel’’; the true 
children of God were those born in fulfilment of his ancient 
promise (Rom. 9:6-8). Men of faith, those who belonged to 
Christ, were the real descendants of Abraham (Gal. 3:7, 29). 
The true Jew was the one who was a Jew inwardly, and true 
circumcision was a matter of the heart, a spiritual and not a 
literal affair (Rom. 2:28 f.). “For we are they that are truly 
circumcized, who worship God in Spirit, who pride ourselves in 
Christ Jesus, and who put no trust in physical relationships” 
(Phil. 3:3). Gentile Christianity had been grafted into the trunk 
of the Israel of God in place of Jewish branches which had been 
broken off, though in the lively hope that at the consummation 
of all things the latter might yet be restored (Rom. 11:17 ff.). 

The two instances in Paul’s writings in which he made use 
of the term ecclesia to articulate his consciousness of the Chris- 
tian community as a whole occur in his letter to the Colossians 
(1:18, 24), and in both passages it appears in apposition with 

*See E. F. Scott, The Spirit in the New Testament (London, 1923), pp. 120-26, for a 


discussion of both the individual and the community as spheres of action for the Spirit 
in Paul’s thought. 
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the word “body.’’3? Body as a metaphor with which to describe 
an organism constituted of dissimilar members was commonly 
used by Greco-Roman writers.** In particular, it was employed 
to describe relationships of men within the state, and by Stoic 
philosophers to picture a larger unity existing between the gods 
and men.#4 It probably had as much currency in popular cate- 
gories of Paul’s day as such phrases as “‘body politic” have in 
our own. 

Paul therefore did not create the metaphor, though to our 
knowledge he was the first to naturalize it in Christian usage. 
It appealed to him at first, no doubt, as a vivid and descriptive 
parable. It lent itself to effective illustration of that unity in 
diversity and diversity in unity which was the Christian church. 
This metaphorical content of the term was certainly often to the 
forefront when he made use of it, as, for instance, when he 
wrote to the Roman Christians: “For just as we have many 
parts united in one body, and the parts do not all exercize the 
same function, so we, though we are many, form one body in 
Christ, and are individually parts of one another” (12:4 f.). 
But the word, with frequent use, came to be invested with 
speculative and mystical content. The Christian community 
could not only be compared with a body for descriptive or 
illustrative purposes; it actually was the body of Christ. “You,” 
Paul told the Corinthian Christians, ‘are the body of Christ 
and individually parts of it” (I Cor. 12:27). The metaphorical 
here falls into the background, and the concept emerges of the 
ecclesia as the actual extension of Christ, his habitat, his body. 
In a passage in I Corinthians (12:12), strikingly similar to that 


3? The ‘‘one body”’ of Col. 3: 15 is also a reference to the church. 
33 See Lietzmann, op. cit., note to 12:12. 
34 Weiss, Der erste Korinther Brief, p. 302. 


35 TI have no doubt that Paul borrowed it from popular Stoic philosophy; yet it is 
very characteristic of him that he alters the thought. Instead of a societas or xowwvia 
existing by natural right . . . . he thinks of a divinely ordained, supernaturally created 
and maintained community, bound together by the Spirit of Christ’’ (ébid.). 
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already quoted from his letter to the Romans, Paul emphasizes 
the realism with which he uses the word by concluding with 
the abrupt statement: ‘So also it is with Christ.” To say that 
Christians are parts of the body of Christ is now to articulate 
“not simply a parable, but a mystical reality.’’*° 

The sacramental significance of the Christian cultic meal in 
Paul’s understanding of it lent further support to this mystical 
conception of the Christian community. Sharing in the one loaf 
of the Eucharist meant actual participation in the body of 
Christ and had the effect of uniting the participants themselves 
in one body. The relationship which was sealed by baptism 
(I Cor. 12:13) was cemented and supported by the Lord’s 
Supper (I Cor. 10:16 f.).37 

In Paul’s earlier letters he attempted little elaboration of this 
mystical consciousness of the church, or of Christ’s relation- 
ship to it, in terms of dogma or theory. He was content to assert 
that those who entered into the fellowship of the new cult were 
severally members of an organism which gave body to the 
risen, indwelling Lord. There was enough of the metaphorical 
life in his concept to permit him to vary the figure at will. 
For instance, he could liken the Christian community to a be- 
trothed virgin who would be presented as a pure bride to Christ 
her husband at the parousie (II Cor. 11:2; cf. Rom. 7:3 f.). 
In his letter to the Colossians, however, he was led by the ex- 
igencies of his argument into more speculative lines of thought. 
In combating the incipient gnosticism in Colossae he asserted 
that the pleroma, the sum total of the revelatory and efficient 
aspects of divinity, dwelt not in a multitude of eons but com- 
pletely and absolutely in Christ (1:19). Through him God had 
initiated a vast program of cosmic reconciliation (1:20). As the 


® Lietzmann, op. cit., note to 12:12, ad loc. 


37 The realism of Paul’s thinking is further manifest in the argument he advances 
against sexual immorality among Christians. This is not a sin that affects only the 
individual; it is a desecration of Christ’s body; it is uniting parts of Christ himself 
with a harlot (I Cor. 6:15). 
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first to rise from the dead he represented a “beginning,” was 
entitled to pre-eminence in all things, and in this sense was 
the “head” of the body which is the church (1:18).3* In this 
way Paul laid the groundwork for the speculative definition of 
the nature and function of the ecclesia that was to dominate 
the thought of the author of the letter to the “Ephesians” a 
generation later.*° 


QUEEN’S THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


38 Cf. Rom. 8: 29; I Cor. 15: 20 ff. 

39In Col. 2:9f. Paul speaks of Christ as ‘‘head” of the ranks of cosmic powers 
and as the sole source of all supernatural life. In 2:19 the metaphor is used again in the 
same sense and coupled with that of the body. But ‘‘body” here refers to the cosmic 
sphere of which Christ is the head, and not to the ecclesia as in 1:19, 24, and 3:15 
(and also Eph. 4:16). See Martin Dibelius, Kolosser, Epheser, Philemon (‘‘Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament” [2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1927]), p. 27. 
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Das Mysterium Christi: Eine Studie zu Mt. 11:25-30. By Tomas ARVED- 
son. Leipzig: Alfred Lorentz, 1937. xvi+254 pages. 

Writing in the best tradition of Religionsgeschichte, Arvedson has made 
an exhaustive study of Matt. 11:25-30. His general thesis is that the 
pericope is liturgical, originally designed for a mystic rite centering in the 
enthronement of Christ as the Son of God. The first part, containing the 
enthronement concept, is a hymn which Jesus, as mystagogue, recites in 
the name of the mystae; whereas verses 28-30 comprise an invitation to 
partake of the mystic rites. Jesus is revealed both as Wisdom and as the 
Son of God. Those who accept his invitation to be initiated into his 
mystery, thereby coming into union with him, will be able to overcome 
the power of the devil and will obtain life everlasting. This hymn has its 
counterparts in certain Hellenistic liturgies and also in a number of early 
Christian texts, including the later eucharistic ritual. 

It was with unusual interest that this reviewer read this original study; 
for, as Arvedson generously acknowledges in a Nachtrag (pp. 141 f.), I 
had presented a theory closely resembling his in an article, “Is Matt. 
11:25-30 a Primitive Baptismal Hymn?” which appeared in this Journal 
in 1935. Accordingly, I indorse his basic theory that the pericope is a 
liturgical hymn, patterned after Hellenistic models, which was designed 
to be used in a cult act analogous to the mystic initiations. There are, 
however, some points of disagreement. Terming the hymn a Dankopfer- 
liturgie, and influenced by the inclusion of an “enthronement” ritual in 
the eucharistic liturgy of later date, he associates the pericope with the 
celebration of the eucharist. On the contrary, if the rite was one which 
conferred immortality on those who were initiated (“in seine Mysterien 
eingeweiht,” p. 228), it would be more logical, perhaps, to relate the 
hymn to baptism; for baptism rather than the eucharist was the Christian 
counterpart of the mystic initiation. 

Moreover, there is no unmistakable connection of the eucharist with 
the “enthronement” texts cited by Arvedson—save in the later liturgy. 
On the other hand, one of his important texts is the Marcan account of 
the baptism of Jesus. Another, Matt. 28:18 ff. concludes with the com- 
mand to baptize all peoples. He also cites Clement’s Protrepticus 118 ff. 
This text specifically mentions baptism (sealing), but reflects no trace of 
the eucharist. It is significant that this passage, as well as the entire 
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book, was written for non-Christians who were ineligible to partake of 
the eucharist before they had been regenerated and initiated into the 
cult through baptism. Reference is also made to the “enthronement” 
found in the hymn which concludes the tractate Poimandres. It is to be 
noted that this Hermetic hymn is closely associated with initiation into 
the cult. Although the point is not important, this rite of initiation, as 
in other areas of Hermeticism, may have been a baptism; if the words 
“watered with the water of immortal life” may be so interpreted. 
Instead of treating the hymn as an integrated whole, reflecting rebirth 
through a mystic initiation during which divine gnosis and wisdom are 
imparted, Arvedson regards it as a composite made up of two somewhat 
divergent parts. The first, a thanksgiving featured by the enthronement 
ritual is “Johannine”; whereas the second, an invitation, is synoptic. 
This characterization is made despite the fact that several of his en- 
thronement texts, notably, the baptism of Jesus, the transfiguration 
scene, Matt. 28:18 ff., and the Lucan ascension are found in the synoptic 
tradition. Perhaps, by way of general criticism, it is not unfair to suggest 
that he has overemphasized the enthronement ritual and has been some- 
what too ready to identify it in the various texts which he has cited. 
There are a number of valuable discussions supplementary to the 
development of the main thesis, e.g., the interesting expositions of the 
technical religious terms “yoke” and “rest.” Arvedson is to be praised 
for the thoroughness of his investigation, and his book should prove 
extremely useful to students of the origins of the Christian cults. 


MarTIN RIst 
Iliff School of Theology 


The Psalms: Chronologically Treated with a New Translation. By Moses 
BUTTENWIESER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. xvilit+ 
git pages. $5.00. 

It is to be feared that this book will not be fully appreciated. Its un- 
conventional views will alienate many readers. It is a work of deep and 
solid erudition, but what the author doubtless considers his chief contri- 
butions are the least acceptable features of the book. 

Believing that the text of many of the Psalms has been badly deranged, 
Buttenwieser rearranges them. He claims that his procedure is neither 
hazardous nor subjective, and it is certainly not arbitrary. That trans- 
position of lines may occur is shown by differences between various ver- 
sions, and that an old song should sometimes become imbedded in a new 
one is neither improbable nor unparalleled. A smooth rearrangement, 
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however, does not necessarily represent the original order. Even if it is 
clearly an improvement, this may only show how unfortunate the psalm- 
ist was in not having the benefit of the commentator’s criticism. Not all 
the Psalms, by any means, are thus arranged, it should be added; and, 
when changes are made, reasons are always given. The net result, how- 
ever, does not command confidence. 

The dates assigned to the Psalms range from the time of Deborah or 
earlier to the latter half of the third century B.c. No Maccabean Psalms 
are recognized. Roughly about two-thirds of the Psalms are regarded as 
post-Exilic; of the remaining third, about two-thirds are pre-Exilic, and 
the rest Exilic. These proportions seem reasonable enough, but Butten- 
wieser seeks greater definiteness. Psalm 81B (vss. 6-17) was written to 
promote Joshua’s religious undertaking at Shechem. Of sixty-six post- 
Exilic Psalms connected with particular crises, fifty-nine can be dated 
exactly, and seven approximately (elsewhere it is said that forty-eight of 
the sixty-six can be dated exactly and nine approximately). Fifteen 
Psalms come from the year 344 B.C., though in the case of Psalm 71 it is 
difficult to tell at what precise moment in the year it was written. Several 
of the fifteen would be regarded by many of us as typically timeless 
Psalms. It is doubtful that efforts to date such compositions exactly can 
ever be successful. Further study of the development of the Hebrew 
language on the basis of epigraphic materials may help us somewhat, but 
hymns are especially susceptible to revision in active use, so that late 
forms of language can never prove late composition, though early forms 
may point to an early date. 

Authors as well as dates are confidently determined for many of the 
Psalms. Psalm 68B is attributed to the author of the Song of Deborah; 
Psalms 60A, 57A/60B, and probably 24 are by David; nine Psalms are 
assigned to the Second Isaiah, three and perhaps two others to the writer 
of Job. A single poet composed seven of the fifteen Psalms written in 344 
B.c. The arguments for all these conclusions, fully and clearly stated, 
leave the present reviewer respectfully unconvinced. 

Buttenwieser rejects the theory of enthronement Psalms and the 
popular view of the Songs of Ascents. The “I” of the Psalms of complaint 
is collective, and the affliction bemoaned is not sickness but national 
calamity. Psalms 2, 67, 72, 75, and 110 are messianic and late. Psalm 16 
attacks the worship of Tyche, and Psalm 82 the Hellenistic deification of 
rulers (a most tempting interpretation). 

The translation aims to be idiomatic and succeeds, witness 123: 3, ‘“‘For 
we have had our fill of ignominy.” It is not colloquial, however, and there 
is no straining for novelty. The rendering of Psalm 23, for example, fol- 
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Jows the King James Version except for two slight changes in the last 
verse. The spiritual and literary evaluation of the Psalms is discriminat- 
ing and independent. The commentary is unusually well written. Docu- 
mentation is abundant but not quite up to date; so far as the reviewer has 
observed, no work later than 1934 is cited, and the poems of Ras Sham- 
rah are not even mentioned. 

The most valuable feature of the book is the textual, philological, 
stylistic, and exegetical notes. Buttenwieser makes much of the “preca- 
tive perfect’? and in general establishes the fact of its use, though each 
instance must of course stand on its own merits, In emendation of the 
text Buttenwieser is reasonably conservative. 

The volume is too heavy for comfort; two volumes would be much 
handier. 


MILLAR Burrows 
Yale University 


Honesty. By RicHARD C. CaBot. New York: Macmillan, 1938. ix+326 
pages. $2.50. 

This latest work from the pen of Dr. R. C. Cabot is a vigorous defense 
of the principle that truthfulness is an absolute obligation and that a lie is 
not to be justified under any circumstance. Honesty is set forth as the 
king of all virtues and lying as the king of vices. Deceit is described as the 
basis of more than twenty crimes that are prevalent in human society. 

Part I is given over to definitions and to an elaboration of the related 
or marginal concepts. Honesty is defined as “the will and the effort to 
keep one’s agreements, explicit and tacit.” Part II discusses and illus- 
trates the use of deceit in war and crime, government, industry, science, 
education, medicine, social work, art, socia] and polite exchange, and in 
religion. A concluding chapter in this part stresses the poison of self- 
deception and indicates that internal honesty prevents our lying to others. 

The chapter devoted to ‘Problems of Veracity in Religion” will un- 
doubtedly hold special interest for readers of the Journal of Religion. Here 
Dr. Cabot discusses the theory and practice of “mental reservations’ as 
found among Catholics and some Protestant groups. Mental reserva- 
tions whether “wide” or “strict” involve lies and have no justification 
according to the author. Ministers and church members who repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed although they do not believe parts of it come in for 
criticism. Private reservations do not cance) public affirmations. They 
are compared to the childish tricks of crossing one’s fingers while telling 
a lie. Such mental reservations are not compatible with scrupulous 
honesty. 
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A third and final part of the book is devoted to the “Philosophy of 
Honesty.’’ Rules for exceptions to strict honesty are regarded as a snare 
and a delusion. Various possible exceptions are considered, such as the 
utilitarian rule for the greatest good of the greatest number, the lie to 
save life, the lie in self-defense, the lie to those who have no right to the 
truth; but these principles of exception are laden with obscurity and are 
dangerous. Exceptions are difficult to localize, and the area tends to grow 
until self-deception becomes prevalent. While it may appear on occasion 
easy to defend some particular lie, it is not possible to get a principle that 
is satisfactory. ““The moral imperatives are all absolute.” 

Probably a majority of present-day moral philosophers would disagree 
with Dr. Cabot that “moral obligations are a]) absolute,” and with his 
statement that “‘no moral rule can admit exceptions and yet demand 
obedience.” Many of them would point out that in the concrete situa- 
tions of life men occasionally face the alternative of sacrificing one value 
or another, or one virtue or another, and that in some cases the selection 
of the greater value may mean the temporary denial of the obligation of 
truthfulness. This point of view which cannot be developed here has been 
defended by Nicolai Hartmann (Ethics, II, 282 ff.). In a rapidly changing 
society are we able to say with assurance that ‘‘what becomes automatic 
can save life, because in an emergency it works more quickly and more 
surely than reasoning’’? While sharply disagreeing with the view that 
there are any exceptions to the duty of truthfulness, Dr. Cabot recognizes 
that men of high character have often taken a position different from his 
own. He says that “honest difference of opinion in frank discussion need 
not blind us to the fact that we may well be wrong and our opponents 
right, nor to the nobility of character in those with whom we differ.’ Dr. 
Cabot’s book is the ablest presentation of the case for truthfulness with 
which the reviewer is acquainted. It will stimulate thought and provoke 


discussion of an important problem. 
Harotp H. Tirus 


Denison University 


The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. By HENRY J. CapBurY. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. vit+216 pages. $2.00. 
A fragment from Papias informs us that “Matthew composed the 
Logia in the Hebrew language, and every one interpreted them as he was 


able.” Admitting that the principal part of that interpreting was transla- 
tion, there is a temptation to say that the fate which befell the Matthean 


Logia is analogous to the fate which Jesus has met at the hands of friend 
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and foe alike. The interpretations of him have been many and varied, 
and each claims primacy for itself. Each is sure that it and it alone repre- 
sents the real Jesus. 

This forms the background of the book under review. It contains the 
Lowell Lectures, delivered at King’s Chapel, in Boston, in 1935. It is 
intended to correct a number of interpretations of Jesus each of which 
claims to be the valid understanding of him. In spite of repeated criticism 
of the “Jesus of liberal theology” as a creation of contemporary idealizing, 
that figure, with little or no modification, continues to be set forth from 
the printed page, from the pulpit, and from the platform as the “historical 
Jesus.”’ And that figure is but one of many imaginative projections which 
claim Jesus for their own. 

Professor Cadbury rather sorrowfully admits that the practice of 
pragmatizing or “modernizing” Jesus will continue. Nevertheless, he pro- 
tests, and rightly so, against the assertions of those who so treat the cen- 
tral figure of the Christian religion that they and they alone have the his- 
torical Jesus on their side. He is under no illusion as to an immediate or 
extensive conversion to the understanding of Jesus which he presents. 
But he undertakes his attempt at staying the practice of modernizing 
Jesus. With the broad and accurate scholarship and knowledge which the 
readers of his other books have come to associate with his name he deals 
patiently and carefully with certain interpretations of Jesus—theological, 
ethical, social, and political. He shows the genesis of these presentations 
and indicates how far they are from what with great probability are the 
historical facts about Jesus. By an instructed and historical appeal to the 
sources he demonstrates how closely Jesus was related to the entire culture 
amid which he lived and how he must be understood in terms of the 
thought, the practices, and the attitudes of his day and place. 

Two chapters stand out in point of excellence of material and presenta- 
tion, namely, those on “The Jewishness of the Gospels” and “limitations 
of Jesus’ Social Teaching.” It will be hard to avoid accepting the main 
positions taken in them. That the volume will receive criticism from 
some whose particular interpretation of Jesus is shown to be at odds with 
the historical facts is certain. But it is equally certain that it presents a 
protest against too easy handling of important and difficult problems that 
was overdue and that cannot be ignored. To those who have been trying 
to face such questions and to lead others to face them the work is most 
refreshing. 

Careful and objective as the author is, one wonders at times whether he 
does not push some of his claims somewhat too far. An example is the 
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presentation of Jesus as “casual” as over against having a dominating 
purpose. He does not deny a certain messianic consciousness to Jesus. 
Would not that in itself approximate a controlling purpose? And, even 
if one should eliminate the messianic idea, the occurrences that the tradi- 
tion associates with the baptism and temptation experiences are not to 
be entirely ignored. It will be a disturbing book to some. But to those 
who think fairly it will render service in not a few directions. 
ERNEST W. PARSONS 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


Knowledge and Society: A Philosophical Approach to Modern Civilization. 
By the UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATES IN PHILOSOPHY. 
“Century Philosophy Series.”” New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. 
417 pages. $3.25. 

This new type of introduction to philosophy is to the textbook of the 
future what the airflow model is to the tear-drop automobile, which we 
may get someday. It is a necessary step, a transition, toward a more ade- 
quate handling of the subject. Philosophers who write textbooks today 
are usually preoccupied with physical and biological science, and even, 
now and then, with psychology. At that point their guidance ends. They 
cannot introduce the beginner to the relevance of sociological study for 
the interpretation of life and, what is more, they don’t attempt it. The 
reason is twofold: sociology is still in its formative stage and most 
philosophers are not very well acquainted with the actual advances it has 
made. The result is that the bewildered student (and layman) is intro- 
duced to a world-outlook which is not oriented to his social needs or to 
the conflicts which he actually finds when he walks out into the street. 
He therefore gives the ponderous cogitators a wide berth—let them pursue 
their own tails in epistemological or metaphysical dispute if they want to. 
That’s their affair. What he wants and needs he can very well find else- 
where, thank you, and he is beginning to find it in socioeconomic or po- 
litical study. Departments of philosophy gnash their collective teeth and 
get out questionnaires among themselves to ask despairingly why it is that 
students are beginning to elect the social sciences rather than philosophy. 
The answer is perhaps too plain to be seen by a specialist. 

Knowledge and Society is the premonition of a new dawn in philosophy- 
teaching, uniting in a comprehensive whole both theoretical and practical 
interests. The first half of the book which is devoted to “knowledge”’ is 
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a first-rate discussion of common sense, science, and metaphysics which 
ought to satisfy everyone except the extreme positivist. Chapter ii on 
scientific method is sparkingly written, and the following chapter on causa- 
tion and hypothesis is a masterpiece of summation and analysis. The au- 
thors, after explaining the results of science as probable hypotheses, go 
on to indicate the epistemological status of metaphysics by describing it 
in two ways: first, as a theory about the nature of hypotheses in general 
(of which four types are mentioned, conventionalism, operationalism, de- 
scriptivism, and legalism) and, second, as a wider and more profound 
hypothesis which deals with a larger denotative area. The caution and 
skill with which they accomplish this task cannot be too highly com- 
mended. To give the student an idea of this wider metaphysical hypo- 
thetical construction, they sketch two main types, materialism (mecha- 
nism) and organicism (objective idealism). 

The section on “knowledge” is then rounded out by a discussion of 
religion, freedom of the will, and skepticism. There is little doubt that 
Professor Adams wrote the analysis of religion, for it bears clearly the 
marks of his style and temper. For him, the focal center of interest for 
religion is the contrast between the actual and the ideal, which raises 
the question: Would it not have made a more adequate survey if this 
material had been included under the last section on society, and included 
with it a discussion of value theory which was sociologically grounded? 
Again, the chapter on freedom of the will, which is admirably done, could 
be made more useful for the beginner if diagrams were used to illustrate 
the constant a, 6, c, d’s which clotted the pages and make constant re- 
reading necessary, to see which alternative is under discussion. The chap- 
ter on skepticism might have come equally well before the one on meta- 
physics too. But it is easy to quarrel over details. 

The second main division of the book gets off to an impressive start, 
suggesting that there are three orders or realms which compete for man’s 
allegiance: theoretical, ethical, and institutional. When these orders 
undergo profound changes, they never do so at the same rate of speed, 
and hence we have a social stretch as well as a social lag. The variability 
in these changes for the medieval to the modern period, and their con- 
vergence upon religious, economic, and political individualism becomes 
luminously clear under careful historical analysis. The reader who is even 
slightly alive intellectually can see, as in a drama, the Reformation pulling 
the individual out of the social orbit of the church, then science dismember- 
ing the physical world of primary qualities from the subjective secondary 
qualities, and finally middle-class society and its mercantilism setting the 
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person free from the domination of the feudal organism. The rise of 
laissez faire and its political concomitants receive the lions share of at- 
tention and cogent criticism as well. 

Although the authors are clear that, to escape from our modern im- 
passe, we must forego a measurable amount of our freedom. They give 
an inadequate account of fascism and communism, asserting that in both 
of them compulsion is the motive power (p. 265), and overlooking the im- 
mense reservoirs of untapped motive which these two movements have 
harnessed, entirely apart from compulsion. It is also a bit naive to assert 
that both fascism and communism abandon starvation wages (p. 266) in 
view of recent reports from Italy and Germany. One has the feeling that 
in presenting two alternatives for social action today, the revolutionary 
and the reconstructive, the authors are more familiar with the latter than 
the former. The discussion of Marx and Engels is external, omits the 
theory of value altogether, and fails in the effort which James excelled in— 
of stating a contrary position persuasively and effectively. In espousing 
liberalism in the form of arbitration, freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly, the authors have only a theoretical appreciation of the massive 
power wielded by corporations which can distort as well as crush inde- 
pendence of thought and action. The late lamented reorganization bill is 
a concrete example. 

Finally what we miss more than anything else is an orientation in terms 
of human geography, ecological and regional studies, and the signifiance 
of intergroup relations as portrayed by sociology at its best. This will 
bring even more concreteness and accuracy into philosophical study and 
will, Deo volente, give us the more comprehensive philosophy of the future. 
It may be expecting too much to ask for it yet. But Knowledge and Society 
is the first important milestone along the road, and we had better be 
thankful for it since no one else has had the vision or the perspicacity to 
go nearly that far. Professors Adams, Dennes, Loewenberg, Mackay, 
Marhenke, Pepper, and Strong are from California. And they prove con- 
clusively that the pioneer spirit is not dead even in that valley of dry 


bones—philosophy. ee 
. A, SCHERMERHORN 


Clark University 


Civitas Dei. By LioneL Curtis. 3 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1934- 
37. Xxlii+ 297; xliiit+557; xi+131 pages. $4.25; $3.00; $1.75. 
The author of this work has evolved for himself a philosophy of history 
and a forecast of future events. The first volume represents an attempt to 
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discover ‘“‘a guiding principle in public affairs” by surveying the course 
of civilization’s evolution from earliest times down to the present day. 
The successful principle on which a livable social order must be built was 
enunciated by Jesus when he taught that the ultimate good for men is to 
serve one another and not themselves. But the history of human society 
shows that this principle has never as yet been consistently exemplified. 
Modern technology, since it fails to put first this service f others, has 
not been able to save the world but has in fact made it worse. Likewise 
the counsel of nations has failed because dominated by the principle of 
selfishness. 

Volume II takes up the same time and traverses once more the course 
of history to demonstrate that the self-seeking of nations has led to their 
ultimate downfall. Thus again, it is seen, that men have missed the 
truth in Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom of God by which “men would 
grow to perfection in so far as they learned to base their relations one to 
another on the laws of God, on the infinite duty of each to all.’’ Also the 
church, growing in strength from age to age, lost this saving vision. Even 
so idealistic a movement as the League of Nations has missed the great 
truth that force cannot avail to eliminate force from human affairs. Man 
still falaciously resorts to force as the means of attaining to the goal of 
existence, with the inevitable result of ultimate failure. 

Volume III restates the principle of self-abasement as the key to a new 
social order and forecasts a program for bringing it to realization on an 
international scale. Hope rests with the formation of an international 
commonwealth. This cannot be a league of the various European nations 
as they now exist but must be a new creation in which there will be an 
attempt to unite human society “‘on the basis of the infinite claim of 
society to unlimited devotion from each of its members.”’ The initiative, 
thinks the author, can come from the United States of America, then it 
can be taken up by those parts of the British Empire that have dominion 
status, and gradually grow until it embraces all mankind. The Protestant 
churches can also help, especially those which are not “bound by the 
chain of their past.” 

This is an alluring dream and an admirable ideal, but the difficulties 
in the way of its realization appear to be quite inadequately appreciated. 
It seems simple to say that the final source of authority is in the con- 
sciences of men themselves, but it is quite another matter to attain any 
such uniformity of conscience and devotion to the common good as the 
plan demands. Conscience is not unalloyed but has many sincere and 
deviating varieties, and opinions regarding the good of others are subject 
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to wide variations. The trouble with consciences is that they are “edu- 
cated” by different tutors, and altruism in the concrete is capable of 


wide variations of interpretation. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 


The Gateway to the Middle Ages. By ELEANOR SHIPLEY DucKETT. New 

York: Macmillan, 1938. 620 pages. $5.00. 

In 1930 Miss Duckett published her admirable Latin Writers of the 
Fifth Century (New York: Henry Holt & Co.). The present volume con- 
tinues her studies into the sixth century, which she labels “the gateway 
to the Middle Ages.’’ As in her previous work, she endeavors to give an 
analysis of the principal literary remains of the period, both secular and 
ecclesiastical. Each chapter is devoted to an exposition of the contents 
of some important source or sources, with sufficient and adequate intro- 
ductory information gleaned from the best authorities. The book is there- 
fore intended for the general reader, not the research scholar already 
familiar with the sources. Her delightful style of narration should make 
the book of great interest to English readers for a picture of a time too 
little known and too often disparaged as an age of darkness. Certainly a 
century which could claim Cassiodorus, Boethius, Benedict, and Gregory 
the Great was by no means mediocre. 

The first three chapters survey the historical scene in Italy under 
Gothic rule as presented in the pages of Procopius, Cassiodorus Variae, 
Jordanes, and Ennodius. The chapter on philosophy deals with Boethius 
and contains a fairly extensive discussion of his influence in the Middle 
Ages. Gregory of Tours is the authority for France in the sixth century, 
as Gildas is for Britain. The chapter on poetry is devoted chiefly to 
Venantius Fortunatus. Three chapters treat of monasticism, and a final 
chapter expounds the works of the giant of the century, Gregory the 
Great. There is no separate chapter on Spain. 

Miss Duckett is to be commended on the accuracy of her information 
and the diligence of her research. Only rarely are there slips in statement; 
for example, on page 217, she remarks that Clovis was an Arian before his 
conversion to Catholicism. One might question her use of the term 
“Roman” to describe the monasticism of Severinus. Cassiodorus, and 
Caesarius of Arles—for the three leaders did not develop their monastic 
activities in connection with the Roman church as then understood. Her 
separation of this discussion from that of the work of Benedict of Nursia 
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by an intervening chapter on Celtic monasticism makes the term “Ro- 
man” even less apropos. More attention might also have been given to 
the relationship of Cassiodorus and Benedict. Miss Duckett accepts gen- 
erally the position of Dom Chapman concerning Benedict’s influence on 
Cassiodorus. One item in substantiation of this fact is the claim that 
Cassiodorus’ monastery observed the eight canonical hours, as in the 
Benedictine Rule. This is based on the Migne text of Cassiodorus Com- 
mentary on the Psalms (PL, LXX, 10, 547). But Dom Morin has shown 
that there is no manuscript evidence for the office of prime at Vivarium 
(see Revue Benedictine, XLIII, 145-52). However, these details are of 
minor importance in comparison with the value of her work as a whole. 
A student who wishes a composite picture of the currents of life and 
thought in the sixth century can find no better book to open the field to 


his study. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and State. By FRANK Gavin. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938. 132 pages. $2.00. 
This is an excellent and timely discussion of a problem that still awaits 

solution. The accurate historical objectivity with which typical forms of 

thinking on the relation between church and state are here set forth con- 
stitutes a solid basis from which to attempt further study of the problem. 

While the discussion deals more particularly with the “seven centuries” 

from the time of Justinian on, the wider ranges of thinking receive ap- 

propriate consideration. Out of this historical survey of thinking four 
different types finally emerge. 

First there is the view that may be said to rest on the principle of 
parity of powers, according to which no sharp line of demarcation is 
drawn between the respective functions of church and state. Neither 
prince nor prelate would be in absolute control of the social order at any 
specific moment, since each was operating for the common good. A strong 
prince or a powerful prelate might in turn dominate the situation. But 
the church always remains more or less involved in secular affairs, while 
the state continues to have a vital concern for religious matters. In gen- 
eral this way of thinking has characterized Eastern Christendom. 

The second type of thinking, exemplified particularly during the middle 
ages in the West, made the church as a theocratic institution the dominat- 
ing force demanding recognition throughout the total range of society’s 
concerns. This was the principle of ecclesiastical totalitarianism that 
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underlay the life-and-death struggle between popes and superiors during 
the Middle Ages. Out of this struggle rulers in the West emerged who, 
unable to dominate the church, chose in time to develop the notion of 
secular independence and thus arose the idea of religion and politics as 
two separate spheres of activity. 

The third type of view, carrying the second to its logical issue, posits 
an alleged complete independence of church and state. But this is more 
apparent than real. For even in America, where this principle has been 
most assiduously cultivated, churchmen are inevitably involved in affairs 
of state while the secular authority by its negative attitude toward re- 
ligion, for example, in the field of education, does exercise a definite re- 
straint upon the church. Thus it can be said that “the state uses the 
church, but the church cannot use the state.” 

The fourth type of opinion, which emerges conspicuously in certain 
European countries today, makes the state completely master of the 
church, either denying it the right to exist at all or subordinating it com- 
pletely to the will of the secular government. This program of politico- 
economic totalitarianism would wipe out all democratic ideals and thus 
devest Christianity of the last vestiges of its peculiar genius. 

With this admirable survey of the historical development the author 
leaves his readers to think out for themselves a further solution of the 
problem. But before one can proceed to this task another piece of 
analytical study would seem to be needed. What does one mean by 
“state” and by “church”? These are concepts that have their respective 
differentia in the history of thought. There is not one church but many 
in the world today, just as there are also divergent views as to the nature 
of the state. Hence the question of the relation between church and state 
is no longer so simple a problem as one often assumes it to be when one 
fails to note that conceptions of organized religion and organized states 


have their own peculiar variations. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


University of Chicago 


An Introduction to the New Testament. By Epcar J. GoopsPEED. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1937. 362 pages. $2.50. 
An Introduction to the New Testament. By Kirsopp LAKE and SILVA 
Lake. New York: Harper, 1937. x+ 302 pages. 
_An Introduction to the New Testament may be conceived in two radically 
different ways. It may be an encyclopedic review of the scholarly re- 
search in these books, or it may be written to introduce students to their 
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study. Zahn, Goguel, and Moffatt produced works of the first type. Dur- 
ing the past two years no less than six of the second type have appeared. 
Among them, these two from the pens of scholars who have stood in the 
forefront of New Testament scholarship for a generation are conspicuous 
for their interest. Such works are primarily a revelation of the approach 
of the author. We feel that we are invited into their classrooms to observe 
their method and listen to their matured convictions. 

Goodspeed’s book is decidedly the more systematic. The organizing 
principle is the hypothesis that the publication of the Pauline corpus (by 
the author of Ephesians) was the watershed of the New Testament. Books 
may be divided on the principle as to whether or not they reveal a knowl- 
edge of the Pauline letters, The treatment follows the chronological order 
from I Thessalonians to II Peter, with a discussion of the occasion, con- 
tents, and finally the problems of each book. The Lakes take them up in 
the general order in which they appear in the canon without committing 
themselves to very exact dates. On the belief that the New Testament 
writings cannot be understood apart from their background, there follows 
brief treatments of both the Jewish- and Greek-speaking worlds. The 
appendixes include paragraphs on geography and chronology. Much fuller 
bibliographies are given, though in each case they are avowedly sub- 
jective selections. 

The general critical position is much the same. However, Goodspeed 
states his convictions on every point definitely and positively. The Lakes 
state the problems, and on many issues leave their decisions to be inferred. 
One contains a well-knit body of conclusions; the other, a succession of 
penetrating observations and stimulating questions. Both volumes agree 
in referring II Corinthians, chapters 10-13, to the “painful letter” and 
assign Romans, chapter 16, to Ephesus. The imprisonment letters are 
from Rome, and Philippians contains parts of two letters. None of the 
Catholic epistles are accepted as apostolic. 

But on many details their judgment divides. Goodspeed refers the 
Pastorals to the time of Marcion, while Lake pictures no definite situation 
in the second century. The former defends the Lucan authorship of Luke- 
Acts, while the latter does not. While Goodspeed puts I Peter under 
Domitian, the Lakes reject a Domitian persecution and refer it to the 
reign of Trajan. Goodspeed accepts the genuineness of Colossians and 
assigns Ephesians to the collector of the Pauline corpus. The Lakes 
seem to incline toward the Holtzmann theory, which would hold that 
the author of Ephesians made interpolations into a genuine letter to the 
Colossians. A most striking difference lies in their treatment of Philemon. 
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The Lakes assign to it only nine lines, while Goodspeed gives fifteen pages 
in the defense of the theory that it is the letter “from Laodicea” and 
mirrors the later importance of Onesimus in the church at Ephesus. 

It is in the treatment of the Synoptic Gospels that Goodspeed’s method 
is at greatest disadvantage. The Lakes give a penetrating, though brief, 
discussion of the present critical situation. But since Goodspeed con- 
tinues to follow another path, the student who reads his volume is intro- 
duced primarily to his special reconstruction. According to this, Matthew 
was responsible for the original “oral gospel.” Mark put into writing 
the “preaching of Peter,” using no written sources. The other sources 
of Matthew and Luke are suggested rather vaguely, but with hardly a 
word concerning the problems posed by ‘“‘form-criticism.”” That is almost 
equivalent to preparing a textbook on physics and omitting any mention 
of the relativity theory. The Lakes have likewise taken no part in the 
new work in this field, but they offer as penetrating observations upon 
it as can be found. 

CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


Ulrich von Hutten and the German Reformation. By Hajo Hotsorn. 
Translated by R. H. BAINtoN. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1937. 214 pages. $3.00. 

In this excellent study a young German scholar, one of Hitler’s gifts 
to America, with the aid of a distinguished colleague comes before an 
English-reading public. The book is a revision and expansion of a mono- 
graph published in German in 1929. Holborn confesses his indebtedness 
to Joachimsen for suggestions toward the views he has adopted. He re- 
jects as “fundamentally unsound” Kalkoff’s low estimate of Hutten as 
an anarchistic spirit and a humanist of third rank, and regards him as 
“one of the mightiest of German publicists and humanists.” 

The phrase just quoted appears in the last sentence of an admirably 
lucid historical introduction. In general through the book Holborn avoids 
superlatives, and his evaluations bear the mark of thoughtful reflection. 
He succeeds in conveying to the reader the impression that Hutten was 
—not, indeed, a superman—but a man of genius, who, considering the 
short span of his life, played a role of high importance. He died at thirty- 
five: Luther at that age had just broken into fame. A “struggle for self- 
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realization” is the theme of Hutten’s life-story; and the struggle is re- 
viewed with all requisite detail through his days as a wandering scholar, 
his political humanism, his antischolastic satire, his studies in Italy, his 
service of Albert of Mainz, his friendship with Pirckheimer, his antipapal 
pamphleteering, advocacy of reform and defense of Luther, his relations 
with Sickingen and the Knights’ War, and his last great literary contro- 
versy, that with Erasmus. 

Hutten never found the happiness of self-realization. What happiness 
he enjoyed must have come to him in the moments of literary exaltation 
when he penned devastating paragraphs against the “tyrants.”’ To Pirck- 
heimer he explained that he was “not capable of repose.” Apparently he 
thought he might yet become so; but we can hardly imagine Hutten in 
tranquillity while Germany was in unrest. For him the times were com- 
pletely out of joint; and the condition of society was reflected in the 
wildness of many of his utterances and his acts. Highly endowed as he 
was, he was doomed to failure by a lack of poise. He had neither Luther’s 
confidence in God nor Erasmus’ confidence in man. He had a sincere 
patriotism, but it was not enough to give him constancy of purpose. 
He lacked a philosophy, and a grip of history to give body to his admira- 
tion of the German virtues. For his patriotic propaganda he seized upon 
fragments of antipapal writing out of the past. Holborn refers too briefly 
to “a polemical tract” of the Hildebrandine period which Hutten pub- 
lished in 1520. This was, in fact, the vigorous work of Walram of Naum- 
burg, De unitate ecclesiae (ca. 1084), for which W. Schwenkenbecher’s text 
and P. Ewald’s monograph may be consulted. The tract would have been 
of more value to Hutten if Charles V had been another Henry IV, but 
within Hutten’s lifetime the young emperor avoided a break with the 
pope. The ideal for which Hutten confusedly strove was unattainable. 
Holburn quotes a late letter from his pen which speaks of the patriot’s 
defeat in words that might have been written yesterday: “My flight 
brings me to Switzerland. And it may be that I must go even farther. 
Germany, in her present state, cannot suffer me, though I hope soon to 
see a glorious transformation when the tyrants are expelled.” 

The fascination of the book lies in the record of the surprising brilliancy 
of Hutten’s response to every stimulus. But in addition, there is 
awakened a certain admiration for the chivalrous daring with which he 
pursued extravagant courses and the courage with which he met a better 
fate. 

Joun T. McNEILL 


University of Chicago 
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The National Faith of Japan. By D. C. Hortom. London: Kegan Paul, 

Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1937. xili+329 pages. 

Dr. Holtom is well known to English students of the Far East for his 
interpretation of the religious orientation of the political philosophy of 
modern Japan. His new work is the most satisfactory study of the native 
Japanese religion that has appeared in any language. The theology and 
ceremoniais come alive with meaning because the author has related them 
to the physical and social values of the folk life. 

The book falls into two main parts—a study of the development of 
Shinto from the naive nature religion of a primitive people to its modern 
form as an unacknowledged state religion and a survey of the Shinto 
sects. 

Students of Shinto who remember the bewildering array of gods with 
strange names will be thrilled to see these divine figures fall into place 
as nature powers co-operating with man in his quest for food and security. 
The author makes vividly clear the origin in this primitive nature drama 
of the myth which dominates the educational and political policies of 
Japan today—the divine origin of the islands and people of Japan and 
the direct descent of the emperor from the high heaven goddess, Ama- 
terasu-Omikami. Overshadowed for more than a millennium by Bud- 
dhism and Chinese culture, Shinto emerged in a revived form at the 
Meiji restoration as the religious support of the throne. At the dawn of 
the twentieth century the ancient myth was deliberately harnessed to the 
service of the state as a means of guaranteeing unquestioning devotion 
and loyalty to the divinely established order. Public services at the 
Shinto shrines and teaching of the primitive legend as history became 
effective propaganda for patriotism and national pride. But, since the 
constitution guaranteed religious liberty, it was necessary to decree by 
law that the public theology and the public cult at the Shinto shrines 
were not religion. Thus by a legal evasion Japan gains all the values of 
a state religion and the desired conditioning of religious education in the 
schools. 

According to state theory, Shinto as religion appears only in the popu- 
lar sectarian groups. Like Buddhism and Christianity they are inde- 
pendent of the state and self-supporting. The author divides them into 
five types—the Pure Shinto sects, the Confucian sects, the Mountain 
sects, the Purification sects, and the Faith-healing sects. This is the first 
comprehensive treatment of modern Shinto in its sectarian form. It will 
be heartily welcomed by students who have long waited for a clarification 
of this obscure area of Japanese religion. 
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The author concludes his work with a discussion of the precarious 
foundation upon which the political philosophy of Japan rests. Quite 
apart from the evident inconsistency in denying the name of religion to 
the state cult, there is a latent danger in the unscientific nature of the 
official history. Only under government pressure can Japanese scholars 
accept a primitive mythology as history, and they begin to be intellectual- 
ly embarrassed by the necessity of preserving a fiction in the presence of 
critical scholarship. The break between higher education and state Shinto 
is widening. A myth which teaches in the interests of patriotism, “the 
divine origin of the Emperor, the unbroken line of his descent from the 
immortals, the guardianship that has deified ancestors extend to the realm 
and its people,” cannot long claim the respect of educated men who value 


intellectual integrity. 
A. Eustace Haypon 


University of Chicago 


Die spdtjiidische Psalmendichtung, ihr Entstehungskreis und ihr “Sits im 
Leben”: eine literaturgeschichtlich-soziologische Untersuchung. By H. 
LuDIN JANSEN. Oslo: Jacob Dybwald, 1937. 147 pages. Kr. 1o. 
This recent addition to the notable series of monographs published 

under the auspices of the Oslo Academy is a characteristic product of the 

criticism of literary types. The period under inspection extends from 20 

B.C. to A.D. 100, and the investigation is confined to the psalm literature 

of this period. Sirach and the psalms of Solomon naturally receive the 

most attention. By means of a careful examination into the literary form 
and style as well as the content of the late Jewish psalms, the writer seeks 
to characterize the circles from which the literature emanated and to re- 
produce something of their manner of thought. He seeks, further, to de- 
termine the precise Sitz im Leben of these poems and to compare it with 
the “life-situation” of the canonical psalms. He reaches the conclusion 
that the writers of these poems are the sages of Israel: the dominant ideas 
as well as the characteristic literary structure employed betray thorough 
and intimate familiarity with the content and form of the wisdom litera- 
ture. This literature has its origin, then, in the circles of the wise and was 
designed for devotional and didactic purposes. The psalms were recited 
at home and in the Temple, but were not connected with the formal 
services of public worship. Jansen tends to follow Mowinckel rather than 

Gunkel in ascribing the great majority of the canonical psalms to the pur- 

poses of Temple worship, but this was not true of the later devotional 
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IS literature. Its Sitz im Leben is determined by its use in the school; the 
te late psalms are essentially school hymns, and their function is edification 
0 and instruction. Jansen wisely recognizes the presence of other influences 
le such as prophecy and law in this late literature, but he does not do quite 
iS sufficient justice to the extent to which practically all literary forms 
- tended to coalesce after the decline and fall of the Jewish state. There is 
f much overlapping and repetition, and the author’s Bibliography has some 


striking omissions. Nevertheless, the monograph is important and is in 


many ways a model of Gattungsforschung. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


Pacific School of Religion 


The Choice before Us. By E. STANLEY JoNnES. New York: Abingdon, 

1937. 235 pages. $1.50. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Jones will hesitate before he writes another 
book on a big subject. Fascism, communism, and Christianity cannot 
be dealt with effectively in a book dashed off between speaking engage- 
ments all over the world. Perhaps his publishers are to be blamed, for 
an author who has produced a best-seller like The Christ of the Indian 
Road may someday write another. But the writing of a book which is 
the record of intimate personal experience does not necessarily qualify 
a man for the handling of profoundly complicated issues. One hesitates 
to utter criticism of the efforts of a man whose heart is in the right place 
and whose hand is on the right side, but this book simply will not do. 
It is rhetorical and oracular where the need is for knowledge and pene- 
trating interpretation. One has only to compare this book with the writ- 
ings of John Macmurray or N. Berydaev on communism to see what this 
means. This is not to deny that Dr. Jones says many true and pertinent 
things; but the character of the book as a whole, the arguments and the 
way they are put, can be convincing to only a limited number of readers. 
Fascists or Communists will hardly be moved by arguments which are set 
in a “spiritualized” biblical framework. From page 36 through page 41 
the argument based upon Luke 4:18-19 which was given in the author’s 
Christ’s Alternative to Communism is repeated; and a criticism of “spiritu- 
alizing’ the Bible is repeated: “Spiritualization is the first refuge of the 
skeptical mind.” But the book itself is evidence that “spiritualization” 
of the Bible text may be the very questionable homiletical device of a 
sincere and believing mind. The reading into texts of ideas which sane, 
historical interpretation could by no stretch of the imagination find there- 
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in is a form of spiritualization of which Dr. Jones is a mast>r. Does he 
think that this way of using the Bible enhances the authority of his 
arguments? He had far better rest his statements upon their own founda- 
tion than to declare, for example, that the remark of Jesus concerning 
John the Baptist as reported in Matt. 11:11, “He that is but little in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he,’”’ may be interpreted: “The 
least in a co-operative order is greater than the greatest in a competitive 
one.”’ Or, in commenting on Luke 8:1-3 (pp. 26f.), to write: “There 
was mastery of the commonplace and mediocre—‘the twelve were with 
him.’.... There was mastery of ordinary surroundings—‘they went 
through every city and village.’.... There was mastery of the fear of 
the city... . ‘they went throughout every city,’ etc.” Another example 
of this sort of manipulation is on page 62, where he says that in early 
Christianity ‘‘the family life was fostered and preserved,” which is true 
enough; but why support it with the text: “They broke bread together 
in their own homes” (Acts 2:46). 

Is this captious criticism? No. It is a suggestion that good intentions, 
an obsession with the Kingdom of God, are not a sufficient justification 
for the production of a book. If one is to go into print, it is desirable 
that there be some awareness of the sort of reactions which are most 
likely to occur in the minds of those who read the book. If minds that 
are in sympathy with the ethical and religious purpose of the writer are 
affected unfavorably by the way in which he argues his case, what will 
be the reaction of those who are unsympathetic and who are, presuma- 
bly, the ones who must be won over by the book? 

A more serious objection is this: the questions which are posed are 
often too superficial and the answers too facile. For example, in an ex- 
position of Acts 4:32-35 (pp. 52 ff.) the eighth point is: “The Christian 
society commended itself to the people—‘looked on with favor by all 
the people.’ .... This is the answer [italics mine] to a great many doubts 
as to whether people, being what they are, will really want the Christian 
Society when they see it.” 

The final chapter, which has as its heading the title of the book, is 
apparently addressed to the people of the United States, for the choice 
which is there set out is definitely not the possible choice of great sections 
of the human family today. “When there is a sufficient majority we shall 
not hesitate to put this Kingdom program through legislative halls into 
the national life” (p. 218). Can this refer to Italy, Germany, Russia, 
or Japan or China? Of course, we must start where we are, but is it 
helpful to talk as if we were not bound up in one great bundle of life here 
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in this world? And does an oratorical address such as that on pages 218 
and the following really get us anywhere? “‘We therefore call upon the 
men and women in legislative councils to sit down together in unhurried 
counsel, perhaps in small groups, and think through the implications of 
making the government Christian..... I am not a statesman, or even 
a politician or an economist: I am a missionary and evangelist, so that 
I cannot attempt to suggest what that political machinery may be.’’ Is 
this very helpful? And does Dr. Jones really think that the people he 
addresses are listening to him? Or are the industrialists listening when 
he rhetorically declares: “And now a word to the men of big business, 
or smaller business, the Industrialists: I know your fears..... The only 
hope I can see is that you and labor come together on a co-operative 
eee If you refuse to come on the new basis then you will prove 
too small for this hour..... ” This is oratory, but somehow it falls flat 
in the pages of a book. We would not stop the evangelist from following 
the prophetic tradition in preaching the Kingdom and calling on men 
to repent, but we do ask that, when the preacher undertakes to write 
a book on such a theme, he equip himself with the knowledge and 


scholarship which are required by that theme. 
GoRDON PoTEAT 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Validity of Religious Experience. By ALBERT C. KNupson. New York: 

Abingdon, 1937. 237 pages. $2.00. 

Dean Knudson’s book is not one more popular apologetic, making 
sweeping claims for a vaguely indicated “religious experience” which is 
supposed to validate all manner of religious beliefs as well as religion in 
general. It is against such misuse that this work is first of all directed. 
It isa careful and critical study of the concept of religious experience and 
of its claim to give us knowledge of a divine objective reality. 

The general basis is a modified Kantianism which holds that in religious 
experience the mind itself functions actively and creatively. Therefore, 
it is necessary to reject the idea of a pure experience, of an objective 
content immediately perceived or received, or of one which can be dis- 
entangled from our interpretations and viewed as absolutely certain. Dr. 
Knudson protests, equally, however, against the subjective theory of 
religious experience, and against the idea that the objective reference is 
merely to the human or finite or that we can have a general religiousness 
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of attitude (Dewey) without objective reference. Religion involves this 
reference and the reference is to Deity. 

If religious experience is not validated by the appeal to immediacy, 
neither is it by the process of pragmatic tests, says the author. His own 
appeal is to the “self-verification” of religious experience. Here we are 
introduced to his idea of the religious a priori. The Kantian principle 
must be applied equally in the four forms of experience, as related to the 
realms of sense perception, ethics, aesthetics, and religion. In each case 
experience is only possible because of a special capacity that is structural 
in human nature or reason. Certainty in each case lies in the experience 
itself, not in argument or consideration furnished from another field; it 
is autonomous. The capacity itself is original, though it furnishes only 
the form, never any content; this is not a theory of a religious “faculty,” 
apart and self-sufficient. That religion is thus structural in the human 
mind is disclosed not by analysis of the individual mind but by the uni- 
versality and inevitability of religion as seen in racial history. 

Dean Knudson does, however, advance other considerations. He is 
one with James and Bergson in insisting that life has the right of way, 
and that thus there is a right to believe. ‘“To some extent we may con- 
firm its truth by observation, experimentation and reflection,” but ul- 
timately “all theoretical knowledge rests in faith.” Faith in an obligatory 
ideal lies at the root of religion. Thus Dean Knudson makes religious 
experience and faith virtually synonymous. The final fact is the conviction 
that in such experience we are dealing with objective spiritual reality. 
But if “the quest after an absolute objective certainty is thus doomed 
to failure,” the same may be asserted about the certainties in other realms 
of experience—aesthetic, ethical, and that of the senses. In these, too, 
faith enters in. 

This acute analysis at the hands of so competent a thinker has a value 
beyond that of a good many more ponderous and pretentious treatments. 
It is recommended, not only to the religionists who make uncritical ap- 
peals to “religious experience,”’ but to those empiricists who are naively 
unaware of how far from “‘sure’’ their empiricism is and how much they 
too really share in such a basic and indispensable faith—faith in the 
trustworthiness of the mind in these various approaches to reality, faith 
in the dependableness of our cosmos, faith in certain great conclusions 
that have come out of a cumulative race experience and that form “the 
great tradition,” as well as faith in that ultimate conviction of religion, 
that in some real and ultimate fashion our world “means intensely and 
means good.” 
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For many, the value of the treatment here given would be greatly 
enhanced if the question of validity were not so narrowly tied up with 
the author’s conception of the religious a priori, and if he developed other 
considerations to which he alludes. And can the validity of religious ex- 
perience be adequately presented by way of a logical analysis that is so 
largely abstracted from a consideration of its concrete character and the 
conditions under which that experience is to be gained? 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


The Christian Faith: Essays in Explanation and Defense. Edited by W.R. 

Mattuews. New York: Harper, 1936. 340 pages. $3.00. 

In his Introduction to these essays the editor anticipates the usual 
criticisms of a book containing various and somewhat divergent points 
of view, by insisting at the outset upon the complete freedom and inde- 
pendence of the writers and by disclaiming any attempt at complete 
harmony. The aim of the essays is to meet the need arising from the 
perplexity of many intelligent people about the position of Christianity 
in the intellectual world today and its apparent undermining by modern 
knowledge. This perplexity is due in part to the fact that attacks upon 
Christianity are generally directed against the most ignorant representa- 
tions of it, “the poorly educated clergyman in the next street,” or “some 
dull traditionalist who taught them at school,”’ whereas this volume con- 
tains statements of Christianity as represented by ‘‘competent and able 
contemporary thinkers.” 

The competence and ability of this representation is guaranteed by 
such names as Sydney Cave, J. K. Mozley, Nathaniel Micklem, F. R. 
Barry, and the other half-dozen equally dependable names in the list 
of contributors, together with the trusted scholarship associated with the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Each writer has undertaken to answer a definite question on a subject 
fundamental to Christianity; and these subjects range over the whole 
field of Christian belief and practice, including the assumption of Chris- 
tianity’s superiority to all other religions, the validity of the Bible as the 
documentation of Christian experience, the Christian idea of God, the 
value of worship, belief in Christ and the correlated problems of sin and 
redemption, the place of the church, and the function of Christianity in 
modern civilization. 
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Despite the decided difference in emphasis, there is fundamental agree- 
ment among the writers as to “the truth of the central affirmations of 
Christianity,” and also as to the possibility of presenting these affirma- 
tions in a manner which is “not in contradiction with the best thought 
and scholarship of our time.” 

In “Why Christianity,” Principal Cave frankly recognizes the argu- 
ments for a present-day religion not necessarily identified with Chris- 
tianity, and the impossibility of supposing Christianity to be the only 
religion claiming men’s allegiance, with particular reference to the religious 
values in the higher forms of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam. But these 
recognitions do little to modify—indeed, serve but to clear the way for 
a fresh declaration of—the uniqueness and universal adequacy of Chris- 
tianity. The warnings of Troeltsch against claims of “‘absolute validity” 
for Christianity, and his insistence upon its historical relativity, are offset 
by pleas based upon the necessity of such claims if Christianity is to be 
universally valid. The finality and absoluteness of this validity for all 
peoples, both in the present and for all possible needs in future ages, 
cannot be subject to logical proof but rest upon “value judgments” which 
test the reality and adequacy of Christian experience in personal com- 
munion with a personal God. 

In the discussion of the Bible a similar process is followed, namely, 
frank examination and recognition of the findings of critical scholarship, 
with somewhat grudging concessions on the points of infallibility, verbal 
inspiration, and authority, but with definite assertion of the divine char- 
acter of the Bible and its consequent authority as the Word of God, 
transcending any possible authority derived from man’s religious experi- 
ence. The differentiation made between the form of the Bible as human 
and its substance as a divine message exhibits the writer’s method of 
reconciling human scholarship with the revelation of divine grace in an 
inspired record. Only by such completely dualistic treatment could the 
suggestions of critical scholarship be reviewed with such meager effect 
upon the traditional approach to biblical literature. 

Dean Matthews rightly insists that the Christian conception of God 
was not greatly influenced by pagan thought, but kept closely in line 
with the inherited Jewish concept. Nevertheless, he does not allow for 
the toning-down of the strict Jewish monotheism by the Christian tenden- 
cy to worship Christ, and the consequent Trinitarian modification of 
the idea of God. God as “‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ appears 
to the reviewer to stand in somewhat different relation to men than the 
God whose oneness and immediacy of access characterized the high re- 
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ligion of the prophets. The “Christ who came down from heaven” is 
regarded as the clear and true revelation of the God whose love and care 
were heretofore only dimly apprehended; but it is clear also that the wor- 
ship of Christ as divine Son of God constitutes, in a sense, a divided 
allegiance in contrast to the absolute and single loyalty of the Jews and, 
of course, of Jesus himself. Here, again, the test of truth is referred to 
direct experience, as the supposed answer to the claims of reason and the 
“right of the critical intellect” to sift, inquire, and weigh. Belief in God, 
the writer asserts, depends in the last resort on experience, which he 


« ‘ 


describes as “‘revelation’”’ and as “a growing apprehension of Reality.” 
Such belief is not only a revelation given through the prophets but an 
immediate experience of God in every human life. 

But why does Dean Matthews assume this intuitional knowledge to 
have more authority, finality, and genera) validity than any other? 
Surely “experience” as such is as liable to error and wrong conclusions 
as is the admittedly limited activity of reason. Is he not disregarding the 
effect upon the individual of psychological complexity, on the one hand, 
and social conditioning, on the other, which are as likely to deflect his 
consciousness of God from the truth as reason, or any other way of know- 
ing? Indeed, where historical and socia) origins of ideas or practices con- 
cur with reasoned arguments, the chances for approaching truth are surely 
as good as either dependence upon authoritative pronouncements or upon 
the “experience” whose nature is so difficult to define. The familiar argu- 
ments regarding the existence and nature of God, his power and love, 
and the problem of evil are reviewed; but particular interest inheres in 
Dean Matthew’s own concept of God, which is more adequately ex- 
plained in his book The Purpose of God." 

As might be anticipated in the work of English writers, the christo- 
logical emphasis in this volume is constant and powerful. The ground- 
work for discussion of the Christian belief in Christ is laid by stressing 
the importance of the historical basis of Christianity as represented in 
the Gospels. The searching examination, historica) and literary, to which 
the Gospels have been submitted for the last hundred years does not 
appear to alter the writer’s conviction that their function is to exhibit 
x0d’s method and purpose for man, through his self-revealing in the life, 
death, and victorious rising again of Christ. The great value of this in- 
sistence upon the Gospels as historical basis is that it affords Christianity 
a firm hold upon actual human experience in the events of history— 
a hold not easily shaken by speculative or mystical “discoveries.” The 


*See Journal of Religion, XVII (1937), 210 f. 
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Gospels are witnesses to the developing purpose of God as it emerges on 
the plane of human history in the person of Jesus Christ, who is the final 
and triumphant accomplishment in time of God’s eternal purpose. This, 
of course, is the germ of the Christian philosophy of history, which inter- 
prets the course of human events as the progressive self-disclosure of 
God, and Jesus as the crucial event in the scheme of divine revelation. 
Examination of the history of criticism and of the liberal position, though 
apparently done with a scholar’s open mind, again results in the closing- 
up of the argument around the traditional assumptions. 

In the essay on Christian belief in Christ, the influence of the dialectical 
school is evident, particularly in the attack upon the rational and liberal 
interpretation of the New Testament. The Jesus of liberalism “‘masquer- 
ading as the Jesus of history” is not the Christ of the documents and not 
the Christ in whom Christians believe. In the Gospels it is not the origi- 
nality of Jesus’ teaching but the absoluteness of his claims that is im- 
portant. The writer appears to welcome the more recent and radical 
criticism which goes beyond liberalism and is in process of “bringing us 
back to the original sharpness and challenge of the gospels.” Bishop 
Rawlinson believes that this newer criticism has exploded the affirma- 
tions of liberalism, and that purely detached historical search can never 
of itself realize the affirmations of faith, but leads only to knowledge of 
Christ “after the flesh,” a knowledge in which there is “neither religious 
value nor saving power.” He reaffirms the doctrine of the Incarnation 
as the fullest expression of Christian faith, for, even if this doctrine be 
regarded as a myth, it has the special quality of the Christian myth in 
that it exhibits, as nothing else can, the full paradox and challenge of the 
Christian Gospel. 

It would be expected, in a volume to which churchmen are the chief 
contributors, that the description of the primitive church would receive 
important and, on the whole, traditional emphasis. Dr. Micklem has chos- 
en the problem of attempting to reconcile the theology of Paul, particularly 
on the divinity of Christ, and the Atonement, with earlier Christian 
teaching and to assert the importance, in early Christianity, of the mira- 
cles, the mission to seek and save the lost, and the Crucifixion. All the 
elaborate theology of Paul is commentary on the foregoing facts; and the 
essential continuity of Christianity with its central theme, from earliest 
times, through Paul, is established. 

Canon F. R. Barry regards the Christian way of life and the demonstra- 
tion of Christian character as “the most convincing argument for the 
truth of Christianity.”’ He points to the dangerous possibility of a new 
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“pagan belt” from the Rhine to the Pacific, broken only by small Chris- 
tian minorities. Unless practical Christianity is recovered, the return to 
barbarism is sure, and the personal and human values for which Chris- 
tianity stands will be at the mercy of nonmoral forces. The only sure basis 
of human freedom is the fundamental Christian conviction that men are 
made for God and eternity. At this point Christianity stands directly 
opposed to the absolute state. The concepts of the sovereignty of God 
and the Kingdom of God, with their power to give to man a significance 
which exalts him above being a mere function of the state, are strong 
arguments for Christianity as a guaranty of man’s freedom. But Canon 
Barry does not make very clear at what point in this shift of allegiance 
from sovereign state to sovereign God man actually does become free. 
If the sovereign God is represented by the church, it would appear that 
the Absolute might still be embodied in a power group to which man is 
subordinate and instrumental. Perhaps the idea of sovereignty is not 
useful at all in the discussion of man’s freedom. 

The influence of Christianity upon culture and civilization is sketched 
in terms of its contributions to human progress despite the opposing 
forces of creedalism and clericalism. In the medieval insistence upon the 
rationality of God and the consequent faith in an order of Nature, the 
birth of science and the scientific spirit was made possible. In like man- 
ner, art, morality, and such civilizing concepts as economic justice, human 
brotherhood, political freedom, etc., were bred and fostered by Chris- 
tianity. Christianity’s great contributions to civilization are summarized 
in terms of the worth and value of the individual, social responsibility, 
and the conception of a universal good society. It is evident, of course, 
that Christianity was not alone in promoting these values and ideals, 
and some reference to other sources for them would not have weakened 
the case for Christianity. 

Fresh and vigorous as are these restatements of the Christian faith, 
and admirable as is their exposition by “competent and able contempora- 
ry thinkers,” their serious limitations are obvious. There is a general 
tendency to avoid coming to grips realistically with the implications of 
critical study. Hospitable and generous recognition of the work of mod- 
ern scholarship is a rare and precious virture among those who do not 
agree with its findings. These gestures, however, are inadequate if they 
leave the basic patterns of traditional Christian thought virtually un- 
touched. There is no fundamental modification of the authoritative su- 
pernaturalism of traditional Christianity, which historical and literary 
criticism has so profoundly challenged. 
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Again, there is no sign given that the writers have acquainted them- 
selves in any serious and careful way with the important studies of Ameri- 
can scholars in the field of religious inquiry. This is notable in regard 
to New Testament criticism and to theology. This insularity is especially 
deplorable at a time when the combined insights and skills of all re- 
sponsible thinkers are so desperately needed. The vigor, the keenness, 
the sound historicism of American scholars, coupled with their special 
skills in the field of social origins, offer much enlightenment and enrich- 
ment to the seasoned ability of English scholarship. It is a pity that 
American religious literature was not made use of in a volume purporting 
to be definitive for the Christian faith in the modern world. 

There is no very effective integration of important modern problems 
in religious thought with traditional beliefs. Such problems as those of 
individualism and collectivism, naturalism and supernaturalism, science 
and metaphysics, ethics and economics, seen in relation to Christian 
thought and practice, should surely be given more adequate treatment 
when explaining and defending the Christian faith in response to con- 
temporary needs. 

The writers of the essays would probably regard themselves, for the 
most part, as “modernists” of a sort; but they show strong inclination, 
while professing to give full freedom to the spirit of enlightenment, to 
insist that salvation resides, finally, in a historic church and a traditional 
theology. While giving courteous recognition to liberal claims to inter- 
pret Bible and creed through the instruments of modern criticism, they 
write as though there had never been any effective modifications of the 
fundamental doctrines about Jesus Christ. Thus, the aim of the volume 
can be, at best, but partially fulfilled; and those who look to it for guidance 
in their perplexities about the function of Christianity in the modern 
world must be content with a restatement of traditional belief, sympa- 
thetic toward, but not essentially touched by, the spirit of critical in- 
vestigation. 

The English modernists, in their estimate of the person and function 
of Jesus, are essentially orthodox and traditional. This being so, their 
adventures in liberal thought around the edges of this central doctrine, 
are inconsequential, while their able restatement of the historic position 
is always important, and, in the present volume, of outstanding signifi- 


cance. 
KATHLEEN WALKER MACARTHUR 


Hollins College 
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Christian Hope for World Society. By Joun T. MCNEILL. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark, 1937. 278 pages. $2.50. 

This book is a boon at the present time because it provides in brief form 
the most important background material for the current arguments about 
Christian social ethics and especially about the relation between the 
Christian ideal and sober social expectations. It is all on a small scale as 
can be inferred from the fact that Augustine, who gets about as much at- 
tention as any individual, is dealt with in eleven pages. The book is al- 
most impossible to review because it is itself quite largely a collection of 
reviews of the literature of the subject. My chief criticism is that the 
author might well have carried the process a stage’ farther and given us 
more of his own interpretation of each period and of the strands which 
appear throughout the history. He does conclude the book with two brief 
chapters of interpretation and prophecy. It is to be hoped that he will 
write further in this general field of the history of Christian social phi- 
losophy. A work in this field, which is in method somewhere between 
Troeltsch’s great work which consists so largely of the author’s interpreta- 
tions and generalizations and this series of brief expositions of the litera- 
ture and which brings the whole discussion into relation with the prob- 
lems of the present disillusionment, would be a great help to those of us 
who have to find our way without the author’s historical knowledge. 

Professor McNeill’s exposition begins with the fourth century and 
comes down to the American Social Gospel, though his discussion of the 
development of thought since the Reformation is more sketchy than the 
rest of the book. 

Out of this mass of material there are several points which I shall lift 
out for special mention. The author is not one of those who regard what 
he calls ‘“Constantine’s Christian revolution” as the great betrayal of the 
church. As he says: 

Morally the church staggered—but it did not fall. On the one hand it re- 
mained tolerant of the ascetics and was generally prepared to utilize their zeal 
where opportunity offered; on the other, it favored the better aspects of the 
life of the state. If it lost in spiritual intensity, it gained in social influence and 
felt its power to affect the social process. 


That passage is quite typical of the temper of the whole book. In these 
days when “the Church-against-the-world” mood is so prevalent, this 
book is a healthy reminder that it is no small thing to raise the general 
moral level and to give to Christian assumptions great social authority. 
Where those assumptions have lost their authority today we see how little 
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there is to appeal to against, for example, unrestrained nationalism and 
race prejudice. This book also makes the truth very vivid, that in all 
periods since the time of Constantine there has been a most important 
world-affirming, “‘activistic” strain of social responsibility in Christian 
thought and life. Social idealism and ecclesiastical pretensions are, of 
course, badly mixed, but the social idealism is not lacking for any long 
period. The function of the church as a restraint upon political power has 
always been of vast importance. Christianity has lived with many forms 
of social organization, but it has contributed to all of them recognition of 
an authority above the authority of those who exercise political and 
military power and also a sense of human dignity. The theocratic con- 
ception of kingship which can so easily be a front for tyranny and injus- 
tice has always preserved some sense of a limitation upon sheer power. 
As early as 880 this theocratic idea was combined with a conception of 
the king limited by law “which is promulgated, theoretically, by poular 
consent” in Hinkmar’s account of Charlemagne, though it was long before 
this idea became embodied in institutions. As Professor McNeill says of 
the development of nationalism: “Wherever nationalism is theocratic in 
anything like the Christian sense, it is of necessity something more than 
irresponsible and atomic. There remains a care for all mankind, an in- 
escapable sense of obligation to all as children of a God who is not merely 
a bigger tribal deity.” 

Professor McNeill writes out of a conviction which is no snap judgment 
based upon wishful thinking but which is based upon the most careful 
scholarship that more than any other religion and more than any other 
social force Christianity has within it the resources for lifting the level of 
social life. It is his judgment of the past of Christianity that “mainly 
because of it we children of the barbarians are as humane as we are.” To 
those who can see only barbarism ahead of us he offers an expectation 
that this process of “taming life” will continue in spite of setbacks. To 
those who see only the prophetic task of a church which expects to go into 
the catacombs he would say that the heroism of the catacombs is no 
compensation for the loss of that social influence which has enabled 
Christianity, in no small measure, to tame humanity. 


Joun C, BENNETT 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
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Living Every Day. By JosepH Fort Newton. New York: Harper, 1937. 


573 pages. $1.90. 

Successful Christian Living. By Harry EMERSON Fospickx. New York: 

Harper, 1937. 270 pages. $1.50. 

Living Religion. By HorneLt Hart. New York: Abingdon, 1937. 260 
pages. $1.50. 
Rule of the Road. By ANNE Byrp Payson. New York: Abingdon, 1937. 

244 pages. $1.50. 

A Self Worth Having. By W1Lt1aM GEORGE CHANTER. New York: Ab- 
ingdon, 1938. 116 pages. $1.25. 

It isa hopeful sign that a new and interesting crop sal books on personal 
religious faith is growing up. It is easy to say that this is only a substitute 
crop for the previous sowings of the social gospel which have failed to 
mature because of the drought of materialism or the killing frost of war. 
But, on the other hand, may we not say that the swing to personal piety 
illustrates the versatility which is so important a part of the vitality of 
our Christian faith? Fields that lie fallow or are sown to some crops, the 
roots of which are richer in the nitrogenous nodules of mysticism, may 
yet produce a larger harvest of social idealism than those which have 
been sown with the seed of social action alone! 

As Dr. Fosdick says in the very opening sentence of his book on 
Successful Christian Living: 

For a long generation a revolt has been in progress against old familiar 
techniques of Christian living, such as private prayer, public worship, directed 
meditation, and family devotions. ... . Many of us are men of faith in theory 
but not men of successful Christian life in practice... .. Something is the 
matter with what engineers would call our techniques. We are not imple- 
menting what we believe. We have faith, but we have thrown away the methods 
by which faith grows real. It may be there is something after all in that half- 
forgotten phrase of our fathers, “the means of grace.” 


Fosdick, Joseph Fort Newton, and W. G. Chanter in the books listed 
above have, therefore, turned their attention to preachments on prob- 
lems of the personal religious life. Fosdick’s book is a collection of ser- 
mons on such topics as “Six Ways in Which Modern Man Can Pray,” 
“When God Lets Us Down,” “When Conscience Out-Runs Religion,” 
“Why Worship?” and “Six Paradoxes concerning Trouble.”” Dean Chan- 
ter uses the temptation of Jesus as a scriptural background against which 
to discuss the testings of life to which modern men and women, especially 
students, are exposed. It is aimed at “the prevalence of the idea that no 
one needs pay to any serious attention to the development of his person- 
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ality, the self with whom he is inescapably to live every moment of his 
life.” 

Joseph Fort Newton’s little book on Living Every Day (for it is a little 
book in spite of its 573 pages, the pages being very small) is made up of 
brief but brilliant paragraphs which have been appearing in a daily news- 
paper column Dr. Newton has been conducting for several years. The 
titles alone are worth the price of the book for a minister who is casting 
around for something to preach about. Just consider, “Our Funny 
Phobias,” ‘“The Growlery,” ‘Unsung Saints,” ““Why Double the Load?” 
“Sex O’Clock,” “Our Own Funerals,” ‘“Psychodabbling,” ‘Baffled Par- 
ents,” “Baffled Children,” “Dangerous Corner,” ‘A Worry-Graph,” 
“Weaning Parents,” ‘“Tuning in on God.” But the contents of these brief 
paragraph-sermons go even beyond the titles. They have grown largely 
out of replies to letters which have come in to Dr. Newton from readers 
of his column. Out of this newspaper confessional, as it were, a gifted 
preacher and true pastoral counselor has taken the case studies which 
keep his comments close to life. 

Over against the three books just noted, which use the traditional ap- 
proach of the preacher, stand the two remaining books in this group of 
five. Hornell Hart in his Living Religion and Anne Byrd Payson in her 
Rule of the Road are seeking to provide something by way of a laboratory 
manual in the newer ways of applying personal religion to life’s problems. 
Or perhaps one should say that Dr. Hart’s book is such a manual and 
Mrs. Payson’s is a student’s record of laboratory experiments. As such it 
is as fascinating as a novel. In inclines in some ways toward the Oxford 
Group type of thing but is critical of the Groupers and much more sane 
and balanced. Mrs. Payson’s patron saint is E. Stanley Jones, and her 
honesty and appeal are heightened by the fact that she reports her failures 
as well as her successes. 

But, in my judgment the most important book in the list is Hornell 
Hart’s on Living Religion. Here at last is a modern Protestant technique 
for applying personal piety and devotion to the conduct of life. What 
people have sought in Christian Science, New Thought, Unity, the Great 
I Am Presence, and other queer movements on the lunatic fringe of 
religion is now presented in sane and reasonable fashion by a professor of 
social ethics, an A.B. from Oberlin, an A.M. from the University of Wis- 
consin, and a Ph.D. from the University of Iowa. 

Dr. Hart is a Quaker and draws heavily on Quaker methods and atti- 
tudes in spiritual living. He is also in the stream of classical Christian 
mysticism and some of his methods go straight back to St. Francis de 
Sales and his [ntroduction to a Devout Life. But all this background, valu- 
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able as it is, still is only background, for in essence the book is absolutely 
contemporaneous. So far as it is known and followed, it will help mightily 
to give us transformed lives that we may have a transformed world. It 
does the thing which Dr. Fosdick asked for, namely, the setting-forth of 
the means of grace in definite modern fashion and applied to the living 
problems of our day. You may laugh at some of its details, and everyone 
will need to make adaptations to his own ideas and practices, but, in the 
end, the book’s significance will be that it really gives what so many 
Christian people need desperately today—a technique for personal re- 


ligious life. 
ALBERT W. PALMER 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Beyond Tragedy. By REINHOLD NiEBuHR. New York: Scribner’s, 1937. 

306 pages. $2.00. 

This book contains fifteen of Reinhold Niebuhr’s sermons. They have 
all been re-written recently; and, as a whole, the book represents his 
latest thought. Some of his clearest and most effective writing is here. 
The art with which he uses the biblical background of each sermon to 
illustrate his points and to make them unforgettable is a delight to the 
reader. Perhaps one should apply to his use of the Bible one of his own 
texts: “As deceivers, yet true.” In detail he does use the Bible as an 
instrument for the expression of his own thought, but his thought is true 
to important biblical insights. The sermon on ‘““The Ark and the Temple”’ 
which compares David, who, as a man of war, realized that he was not 
worthy to build the temple with Solomon, the man of peace, who was 
probably worse than David and certainly more self-deceived, contains 
many of the ideas which keep recurring in the book; and it is as great 
preaching as our generation is likely to hear. 

There is one thread running through most of the chapters—Niebuhr’s 
analysis, which he has made familiar, of the ways in which human sin, 
especially in the form of pride, qualifies the highest human achievements. 
So long as man regards himself as self-sufficient, and so long as he thinks 
only in moral terms, he always trusts in man and believes that in some 
form of human culture, in some political program, or in some religious 
institution he can find the absolute. In doing this, he tends to sanctify 
a social order which serves the interests of his group; and he is driven 
by self-righteous idealism and sometimes by cruel fanaticism into conflict 
with opponents. This general idea is illustrated with marvelous skill. 
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In all of Niebuhr’s recent books this analysis of the human situation 
has been the chief theme, and in his last two books there has been a 
brief hint of the promise of redemption. In this volume the analysis 
doubtless consumes most of the pages; but the promise of redemption is 
more organically related to the thought of the book as a whole, and the 
outlines of it are more carefully drawn. The book is rightly called Be- 
yond Tragedy, though the larger part of it describes the current of its 
perennial human tragedy. The nature of redemption is described dialecti- 
cally. It is not the result of moral achievement, and yet it is not irrele- 
vant to moral achievement. It is not within history, and yet it is the real 
fulfilment of history. The reader is astonished to find Niebuhr using the 
idea of the resurrection of the body as the “mythical” expression of the 
truth about the fulfilment of human life. Literally the belief in the resur- 
rection of the body is false. But Niebuhr finds that doctrine the best 
way in which to avoid an ultimate dualism between mind and body, and 
also a way of emphasizing the importance of the redemption of the indi- 
vidual in a social context. The belief in the resurrection of the body, 
he thinks, is the least misleading way of suggesting how God will complete 
his work of creation and out of the apparent failures of history bring to 
pass redemption. 

In the first chapter of this book Niebuhr states both his “mythical” 
method of thinking and his ultimate philosophy more clearly than he does 
in his other books. He seems to have gone farther in the acceptance of 
a theology based upon revelation than his earlier writings would indicate. 
All of this side of his thought raises serious difficulties. He seems to be- 
lieve in the great myths (such as the myth of the Fall) as illustrations of 
general truths; but those general truths he accepts as a result of his 
analysis of experience and not as a result of accepting the Christian 
revelation. He believes in the Christian revelation because it fits the 
facts. He is surely right in saying that rationalistic theology which 
stresses only inner consistency is shallow, but in his own method he is 
fundamentally an empiricist rather than a traditionalist who believes in 
the insights contained in the myths of theology because they do justice 
to more of the stubborn facts than any rationalistic scheme does. If that 
interpretation is correct, his discussion of myths and revelation encourages 
in others a traditionalism and even a form of credulity which are entirely 
foreign to his own spirit and to his own real method of thought. It should 
also be said that his use of myths gives him an excuse to deal with many 
intellectual problems in a rather cavalier fashion. For example, he treats 
both the Fall and the Incarnation as “myths.” The Fal) is obviously 
not to be thought of as historical. But what does he suppose the relation 
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between the Incarnation and the event in history usually associated with 
it is? So far, he has given no clear answer. He exhorts us to believe in 
the “two-natures” doctrine in the same way in which we are to accept 
the myths of theology; but if the Incarnation is a historical event, that 
doctrine leaves us with difficulties which must be dealt with with more pre- 
cision. 

As for his main case, the corruption of man’s highest achievements 
and his need of recognizing that the best that he can think and do is 
under the judgment of a God who transcends everything human, he 
makes it with such power that the thought of few of his contemporaries 
who have exposed themselves to his teaching can ever be the same again. 
Perhaps he interprets human nature too exclusively in terms of positive 
pride and Promethean rebellion, and leaves too little place for the con- 
tribution which ordinary human limitations (such as the limits of atten- 
tion and vitality) make to social evil and for the simple goodness among 
common folk which is often not pretentious enough to be much corrupted 
and which supplies a large part of the salt of life both this side of and 


beyond tragedy. ‘ — 
oun C. BENNETT 


Auburn Theological Seminary 


The Kingdom of God in America. By H. RicHarp Niesunr. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1937. 215 pages. $2.00. 

Those who are acquainted with Professor Niebuhr’s thought and work 
since he wrote The Social Sources of Denominationalism will not be sur- 
prised to know that the present volume is more than a sociological inter- 
pretation of the idea of ‘Kingdom of God in America.” This book is 
written with the convictions that, “though the sociological approach 
helped to explain why the religious stream flowed in these particular 
channels [of race, class, and sectional interestsl, it did not account for 
the force of the stream itself” (p. vii); and that, “while it could deal 
with the religion which was dependent on culture, it left unexplained the 
faith which is independent, which is aggressive rather than passive, and 
which molds culture instead of being molded by it” (pp. vii and viii). 
These first principles of Professor Niebuhr’s historiography constitute a 
challenge to the common run of the historians of American Christianity 
who stand outside of the stream of the life and faith they set out to de- 
scribe and who proceed to judge it on the basis of presuppositions which 
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they will not consider critically. The author is convinced that the living 
monument of faith and its effect upon society cannot be understood ex- 
cept when one studies it “from within.” Before “interpretation” must 
come a knowledge of the actual operation of religious ideas in society. 
This is, indeed, wholesome advice. 

It so happens that American Christians of the past were concerned 
deeply with “the sovereignty of God,” “with the reign of Christ,” and 
with eschatology. It so happens that these are parts of an organic process 
of the Christian faith as seen in the history of American Christianity. 
Professor Niebuhr, who is a theologian as well as a historian, takes these 
ideas seriously and examines history in the light of them. He does not 
impose the presuppositions of a mind alien to the ideas he studies. He 
discovers his generalizations in the minds of the men about whom he 
writes. Thus he achieves an accuracy of description which is, indeed, rare. 

His point of view and methods enable him to avoid most of the com- 
mon misconceptions about the early Puritans, Quakers, etc. He is aware 
of the basic agreements among the Puritans and the others with whom they 
came into conflict. He finds that they all agreed on the basic presupposi- 
tions of the sovereignty of God; the present Kingdom of Christ, or reign 
of grace; and the as yet unfulfilled consummation of all things in God, 
or the reign of glory. Wesley and Woolman, as well as Edwards, lived 
by the idea of divine sovereignty. The evangelical note which was 
sounded forcibly by the Antinomians, the Quakers, and especially during 
the revivals, was present in the piety of the Puritans. The “hope of 
glory,” the end of this age and the coming of the Kingdom of God ‘‘with 
power,” was the common possession of all the sects. Indeed, the Puritans 
were less of perfectionists than the Quakers; and the latter, together with 
the Antinomians, insisted on liberty and love. Vet they all shared the 
gospel of sovereignty, grace, and hope. Professor Niebuhr has done us a 
great service in showing that to oppose the Puritan to the Quaker or 
Antinomian, as darkness to light, or bitter to sweet, is erroneous and 
utterly unprofitable. 

Truth is profitable. It is obvious that Professor Niebuhr has learned 
some valuable lessons from history. The early Americans believed in 
the reign of Christ because they believed in a sovereign God. They lived 
in hope because they lived by faith. Their realistic conception of human 
nature kept them free from cheap utopianism and perfectionism. They 
realized that the Kingdom of God involves death and judgment, as well 
as life and love. They appreciated the fact that our entry into the King- 
dom requires repentance rather than a quasi-mechanical reorganization 
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of society. They distrusted democracy as well as its opposites, and sought 
to limit all power but that of God. They realized that, in this present 
age, the Christian man must live as one who sins, and suffers, and hopes; 
and must wait upon the Lord. 

The last chapter in the book is an account of the “Institutionalization 
and Secularization of the Kingdom.” In Cotton Mather and Lyman 
Beecher, Dr. Niebuhr finds a static and rigid religion, forma] and essen- 
tially moralistic. I think he should have classified Samuel Hopkins, the 
author of the first important “System of Divinity” in America, with 
Emmons and Edwards, Jr., and not with Edwards, Sr. He thinks of 
Channing as one who preserved the vitality in evangelical Christianity. 
This is a little strained. Channing was recognized as an opponent of 
trinitarian and redemptionist Christianity, and with good reason. A fer- 
vent and vital religion should not be made a decisive test of evangelical 
faith. The same is somewhat true of the Puritans and their opponents. 
Reading Dr. Niebuhr’s book, one wonders why the Antinomians and 
the Quakers (to put it mildly) could not get along with the Puritans! 
The answer is, at least partly, that their cult of freedom was contrary to 
the Puritan conception of divine sovereignty as exercised by the Christian 
community. 

Again Dr. Niebuhr thinks of “liberalism” as a legitimate successor of 
early American religion, even though in the former all the three aspects 
of the idea of the Kingdom of God were radically modified. The reason 
is that both belong to the category of “living religion.” Yet the fact is 
that the Puritans would have been horrified by our liberalism, and we 
have little respect for their theology. It may be that our faith, even 
though “‘living,” is misfounded and misdirected. Dr. Niebuhr implies 
this when he says that hope for the Kingdom of God is inseparable from 
faith in the sovereignty of God in Christ Jesus. In short, I think Dr. 
Niebuhr has gone too far in making “movement” the normative idea in 
his critique of American religion. Direction, no less than movement, is 
important. Slight variations in direction, discerned through close scrutiny 
of ideas and actions, often have more serious historical consequences 
than similarities in starting-points and the main fact of movement. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Niebuhr’s book is a very enlightening corrective to 
much that has been written on American church history. Every student 
of American religion and culture should pay it careful attention. 


JosepH HarouTUNIAN 


Wellesley College 
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The Oxford Conference (Official Report). By J. H. OtpHam. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark, 1937. xviii++290 pages. $2.00. 

World Chaos or World Christianity. By HENRY SMITH LEIPER. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark, 1937. viiit+181 pages. $1.50. 

Reports of the Commission on the Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 
Prepared for the World Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 
1937. New York: Harper, 1937. 

No. 1: The Meanings of Unity. By ANGus Dun. vi+5o pages. 

No. 2: The Communion of Saints. By G. J. SLOSSER. vii+49 pages. 

No. 3: The Non-theological Factors in the Making and Unmaking of 

Church Union. By W. L. SPERRY. viii+29 pages. 
No. 4: A Decade of Objective Progress in Church Unity, 1927-1936. 
By H. Paut Douctass. xxii+140 pages. $1.50. 

No. 5: Next Steps on the Road to a United Church. By W. A. Brown. 

vi+ 48 pages. 

Beyond all question, the conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1937 constituted the outstanding event of the year for Protes- 
tant Christendom. What the ultimate significance of these gatherings 
will be time alone can disclose as the results become deposited in history. 
And, fortunately for the future historian, extensive provision has been 
made for the contemporary documentation of these activities. 

The work of the “Oxford Conference on Church, Community and 
State” is admirably summarized in the Official Report edited by J. H. 
Oldham. Apart from some fifty pages of introductory material and six 
statistical appendixes, this volume prints in full the several reports of 
the five sections responsible for formulating the findings of the Conference. 
Each section, composed of about eighty delegates, passed upon a state- 
ment prepared by its drafting committee and then submitted it for con- 
sideration by a plenary session of the Conference. After discussion by the 
full assembly each statement was referred back to the appropriate sec- 
tion for revision. The five pronouncements, as finally revised by the sec- 
tions, are now published. In the case of two sections, the one on Church 
and Community and the one on Church and State, there is a second and 
considerably enlarged report that combines the statement submitted to 
the plenary session with materials drawn from preliminary documents 
prepared and issued to the delegates in advance of the meeting of the 
Conference and revised after it had closed. Thus the printed documents 
are not actual pronouncements of the Conference but are reports of com- 
mittees or individuals interpreting what they believed to have been the 
temper of the entire assembly or what they thought its conclusions ought 
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to have been. These documents are, therefore, simply expressions of atti- 
tudes and opinions and are not to be taken as a body of ecclesiastical 
legislation. That they could have been passed in plenary session is not 
at all certain. Even though we may fondly, if somewhat loosely, apply 
the term “ecumenical’’ to the picturesque Christian assembly at Oxford, 
in no strict sense can it be said to have issued an ecumenical creed even 
for Protestantism. 

The reader of this volume may close it with mingled feelings. He may 
lament that so little was accomplished in the way of final settlement of 
crucial issues. Also, he may occasionally take offense at the unctuous 
smugness with which some ecclesiastics seem content merely to repeat 
the language of tradition instead of making a forthright attack upon their 
problems. And the two bogies of fascism and communism may not loom 
so large on the American horizon as they did at Oxford. But it would be 
a great mistake to allow these strictures to obscure the importance of the 
venture that has been initiated, even though its positive and constructive 
significance may not be, as yet, fully apparent. Time is needed for the 
crystallization of its results. Moreover, an adequate appraisal of the foun- 
dations on which the rather showy structure at Oxford was reared must 
await the publication of six additional volumes of preliminary studies, 
made and privately circulated in preparation for the Conference. When 
all data have been made available, there should be ample materials for 
the writing of a new chapter in the history of Protestant Christianity’s 
interpretation of its cultural and social task. 

The conterence at Edinburgh concerned itself more particularly with 
“Faith and Order” as a basis from which to promote church unity. The 
five preliminary studies exhibit the range of the issues to be considered 
by the conference. Each “Report,” written from the background of the 
first World Conference on Faith and Order held in 1927 at Lausanne, 
presents an analytical summary of data and a statement of issues in- 
volved; but no attempt is made to lay down conclusions to be adopted at 
Edinburgh. Report No. 4 has the largest measure of permanent signifi- 
cance, since it is a very carefully prepared account of sixty specific ex- 
amples of unions that have been effected during the last decade. The 
attempt to formulate in advance, as a basis for future unions, a creedal 
statement of belief and polity, which was the aim at Lausanne and also 
at Edinburgh, seems to have far less constructive value than do those 
concrete instances of realized unity between communions in which prac- 
tical concerns take precedence over theory. 

An appraisal of both the Oxford and the Edinburgh assemblies is 
presented in the book by H. S. Leiper. He was a sympathetic observer 
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at both gatherings and now seeks to interpret the results for the benefit 
of the general Christian public. One who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to work through in detail the reports and discussions that have 
been or are yet to be published will find this book a very serviceable guide. 
While the author was not unaffected by the pageantry of the assemblies, 
he has perceived the fundamental importance of the issues involved and 
the difficulties of converting into reality the ideals of unity that seem to 
have floated more or less vaguely before the eyes of the motley and some- 
times discordant members of the conferences. Since he feels that world- 
chaos is inevitable unless Christianity is able to construct for itself a 
world-operating institutional machinery with which to implement its 
ideals, his expectations regarding the results of the conferences are per- 
haps overoptimistic. Yet he briefly recognizes in a closing paragraph 
that the solution of the problems lies ultimately with individual Christians 
who do not “leave it all to committees and commissions.” 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


Philosophie de la religion. By PAut OrtEGart. S.J. (L’Edition universelle) 

Bruxelles: Descleé de Brouwer, 1938. 475 pages. 

Paul Ortegat, S.J., professor at the University of Namur made an 
eminent contribution to French philosophical literature by the publication 
of his Philosophie de la religion. Although the material offered is more in 
the nature of an introduction to the problem than a constructive answer 
to it, the reader will turn the pages with great profit. The bulk of the 
volume deals with an intrinsic examination of the representative modern 
systems. The author’s personal views have to be gleaned from his scat- 
tered remarks and from the conclusions of the chapters. 

Religion is defined by the erudite Jesuit father as “a social, vital, 
speculative union of a human person to God, a personal being and crea- 
tor.”” This union is not constituted exclusively by moral doctrine or meta- 
physics, by acts, or by sentiments. It requires a union which is not only 
external and psychological, individual and collective, speculative and 
dynamic, but essential and ontological. Both terms of this relation are to 
be acknowledged, for all real relation presupposes the reality of its terms. 
Consequently, the author eliminates all solutions which suppress either 
the relative or the absolute in the religious relation. The empiricist sur- 
renders the absolute; the idealist absorbs the concrete thing into the 
abstract being. The rationalist sacrifices activity to the idea; the dyna- 
mist transforms the absolute into an existential act. 
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The positive results of Father Ortegat’s clear-cut and instructive 
critique may be summed up in the following excerpts from his book: 

Man cannot communicate with the absolute either by way of history isolated 
from metaphysics, or by a casuistry isolated from moral theory, or by a syn- 
thesis of empiricism and metempiricism into a panlogical or irrational system. 
As long as our activities and faculties are not reduced to an ontological center 
which co-ordinates them, it is impossible to justify the absolute value of knowl- 
edge and action. The ultimate ontological principle of the religious act is the 
personality which is to be interpreted in terms of a spiritual substance. It is 
this principle which gives an ontological significance to human acts and con- 
stitutes the foundation of the life of religion. 


This conclusion, of course, was to be expected by anyone familiar with 
the Catholic synthesis. What was unexpected in the book is the unusually 
comprehensive acquaintance of the author with modern philosophers, so 
often disregarded by ecclesiastical writers, and the fair critical analysis of 
their views undertaken from the scholastic standpoint. This feature con- 


stitutes the book’s greatest usefulness. 
STEPHEN C, TORNAY 


University of Utah 


I Prefazi Ambrosiani. Contributo alla storia della liturgia latina. By 
ANGELO ParEpt. (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore. “Serie Quarta: Scienze Filologiche,” Vol. XXV.) Milan: Soci- 
eta editrice “‘Vita e Pensiero,” 1937. 308 pages. L. 25. 

This study concludes that the oldest prefaces of the Ambrosian rite 
go back to a sacramentary which was compiled and in large measure 
composed by Bishop Eusebius of Milan (449-62?). At first sight the 
methodology for determining the oldest prefaces seems questionable; for 
the study is confined to those prefaces only which are peculiar to the 
ninth- to eleventh-century manuscripts of the Ambrosian rite. That is, 
any preface found also in a Roman or Gallican sacramentary is excluded 
from consideration, owing to the possibility and, in the majority of cases, 
probability that it is non-Milanese in origin. Yet this does not exclude 
the possibility that some of the remainder may come from non-Milanese 
sacramentaries no longer extant. For example, the preface for St. James 
(December 29) is unmistakably Roman, though it cannot be found in 
any of the sacramentaries known to us. Also, there are no a priori grounds 
for assigning the entire precipitate of peculiarly Ambrosian prefaces to 
the fifth century. 

The result of this methodology of selection, however, is surprisingly 
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in accord with the calendar one would expect to find in Milan in the fifth 
century, both in the Temporale and the Sanctorale. The martyrs com- 
memorated are the most celebrated ones of the time, and the biographical 
notes in their prefaces seem to be drawn from Passiones written after the 
time of Ambrose but anterior to the sixth century. Interestingly enough, 
there are prefaces for the Catholic bishops of Milan from 343 to 4o1, 
Eustorgius, Dionysius, Ambrose, and Simplicianus (the Arian Auxentius 
is, of course, excluded); but such outstanding fifth-century bishops as 
Eusebius and Laurentius have no commemoration. The presence of only 
one mass between Pentecost and Advent points to an early period. There 
is also the mass in dedicatione ecclesiae for the third Sunday in October, 
a distinctive mark of the Ambrosian rite, which may be connected with 
the well-founded tradition of Eusebius’ rebuilding and rededication of the 
Cathedral after the destructive invasion of Attila’s Huns in 452. Literary 
criticism of the prefaces with regard to vocabulary, style, and rhythmical 
cadence, unconvincing as it is by itself, relates them to the Latinity of 
the fifth century. In all, some seventy-six prefaces are isolated as of 
Milanese origin. 

There is no doubt that the latter part of the fifth and the early part 
of the sixth centuries was a period of noteworthy liturgical compositors, 
including Popes Leo, Gelasius, and Symmachus at Rome, Paulinus at 
Nola, Museus and Apollinaris Sidonius in Gaul, and Voconius in Africa. 
There can therefore be no reason why similar work should not be carried 
on at Milan. Western rites remained fluid throughout the fourth century 
and into the fifth, when a degree of fixation began in various local centers 
as Latin ceased to be a language spoken by the people. The older view 
of Duchesne, that the Ambrosian and related Gallican rites were importa- 
tions into the West by Auxentius, is now generally repudiated by liturgical 
scholars in favor of an indigenous Western liturgy, which at Rome re- 
ceived marked modifications during the sixth and seventh centuries. If 
with a relative degree of certainty the content of a fifth-century Latin 
sacramentary can be reconstructed, will not the story of liturgical develop- 
ment in the West be greatly clarified? Paredi’s research would imply that 
there are good possibilities of doing this for the Milanese area, whether 
one accepts his definite dating in the time of Eusebius or not. Investiga- 
tions similar to his in the other formularies of the Ambrosian rite will, 
of course, be necessary, as well as consideration of the variations in the 
Ambrosian canon. The fragments of a canon in the De sacramentis of 
Ambrose are, to be sure, invaluable for any such reconstruction. 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 
University of Chicago 
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The American Prayer Book: Its Origins and Principles. By EDWARD 
LaMBE Parsons and BayarD HALE Jones. New York: Scribner’s, 
1937. 340 pages. $2.50. 

The recent revisions of the Book of Common Prayer, notably the pro- 
posed English Book of 1928 (rejected by Parliament), and the American 
and Scottish Books of 1928 and 1929 respectively, have necessitated new 
manuals of the history and rationale of the Prayer Book to replace the 
older standard works of Procter and Frere (1905) and Hart (1913). This 
work was done six years ago for the English Book by Dr. Clarke’s editing 
of Liturgy and Worship. The present volume by the Bishop of California 
with the able collaboration of Professor Jones of the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific quite admirably treats the subject from the stand- 
point of the American Book. The task was originally planned and under- 
taken by the late Bishop Slattery; and Professor B. S. Easton has re- 
viewed the manuscript prior to publication. The result is not only a 
thoroughly scholarly treatment, but one which suffers from no prejudice 
of partisan churchmanship. 

The latter fact can be particularly appreciated in the final chapter, 
which deals with ritual and ceremonial. The authors decline to set up any 
normative period of history in regard to such matters but advocate a 
broad principle of conformity to the use and practice prevailing within 
any given diocese or ecclesiastical area. The chapter on the Ordinal like- 
wise is judicious and carries implications of importance for the attitude of 
Anglicans on the subject of the ministry in discussions of Christian re- 
union. The book emphasizes the note of flexibility which has marked in- 
creasingly Prayer Book revisions. That is, alternative forms are provided 
in many instances, as well as rubrics granting liberty to shorten some of 
the offices. This principle was perhaps carried too far in the Proposed 
English Book of 1928, which provided two complete alternative com- 
munion services. 

The historical summary of the development of the Christian liturgy is 
excellent, and the reviewer applauds recognition that the Christian liturgy 
is not the child solely of the Jewish synagogue. Yet the space devoted to 
Gentile religious backgrounds is slight. The mysteries are dealt with in a 
footnote! Recent research in the A postolic Tradition of Hippolytus has 
given to that document, in the eyes of Roman and Anglican writers, an 
importance in the development of the Eucharistic liturgy and the canoni- 
cal hours which is perhaps slightly exaggerated. The entire treatment is 
confined primarily to a literary history of the development of forms. 
Apart from the introductory chapter on “The Meaning of Worship” 
(culled chiefly from Underhill and Otto) little attention is focused upon 
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the psychology and religious experience of worship. The authors are cog- 
nizant of this limitation and confess the need (heartily seconded by the 
reviewer) of “‘a complete account of the origin and evolution of Christian 
worship, in order to find its essential meaning in its ultimate sources, and to 
make it possible to essay the value of competing forms symbolizing historic 
‘positions’ by assigning them a place in a comprehensive scheme of his- 
toric evolution which shall account for them”’ (p. 58; italics mine). 

A few minor errors may be noted. On page 74 for September 14, read 
13, for the date fixing the autumn Ember season. On page ror it is stated 
that the Egyptian monks of the fourth century had only morning and 
evening services. This is true only of the monks of Lower Egypt; those in 
the Pachomian houses of Upper Egypt also observed midnight. On page 
31 the Calvinistic orders are said to derive from the medieval Prone. 
Recent research by Dr. W. D. Maxwell has shown that this is not the case, 

An excellent Glossary and select Bibliography are included in the 


book. 
Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


University of Chicago 


The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By Cart S. PATTON. Chicago: 

Willett, Clark, 1938. 191 pages. $2.00. 

The saying “Those who can sing and those we can’t teach” has a 
minimum of application here. Dr. Patton is now professor of homiletics 
in the Pacific School of Religion, but he is one of the outstanding preach- 
ers of his generation. He has demonstrated his ability as pastor and 
church administrator and has held the highest office in the gift of his 
denomination. 

In a friendly and telling manner he discusses problems connected with 
preaching that are too often overlooked because of their seeming unim- 
portance but in reality are essential to anyone looking for success in the 
pulpit. 

Preaching is the primary activity of the minister. The leaders of the 
church whose influence has been lasting have been preachers; they at- 
tained their place through wisdom, knowledge, sincerity, and conviction. 


The best sermons grow out of the needs of the people. Belief in God is a 
fundamental need; materia] that has no relation to God has no place ina 
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sermon. Literature, biblical criticism, church history, history of dog- 
ma—all are contributory to the preachers’ resources, but the importance 
of philosophy is rightfully emphasized, for theology today centers in 
theism, and theism is largely a matter of philosophy. The preacher can 
be a specialist in some major field with profit to himself and his work. 

As to the structure of the sermon, the start, the unity, the arrange- 
ment of topics, the use of quotations, and the finish are all touched upon 
suggestively but nonetheless significantly. Life moves quickly today, 
therefore sermons should be short; conventional rather than oratorical 
and void of overrefinements of meaning; clarity, simplicity, and beauty 
are elements to be kept in mind. People think pictorially and the preacher 
may help his style through reading poetry for it is sensuous and concrete; 
it uses figures, images, and symbols; it does not argue or draw morals but 
paints pictures and trusts the imagination of the listener. “Nothing can 
be better for the style of the preacher than perfect familiarity with 
English poetry.” 

There are acquisitive, critical, and analytical minds, but none of these 
is a substitute for the preacher’s main activity, viz., productivity in the 
pulpit. The battle between the critical and the creative moods, the ques- 
tion of written versus extemporaneous sermons, the choice of subjects, the 
gathering of material, the way to read, and the right use of words are all 
frankly discussed from the point of view of one who has experienced the 
sting of defeat as well as the elation of success, and such frankness adds 
charm and reality to the book. 

Many a man should take heart on reading a single sentence from this 
book: “By far the best work any preacher does is that done before his 
own congregation.” The key to the book is perhaps found toward its 
close. The preacher is an artist, and in the exercise of his gifts he will find 
a satisfaction compared to which compliments, reputation, and fame are 
tame and tasteless. The joy increases and identifies him with creators and 
with the Creator. 

The reviewer gladly makes a personal testimony to the helpfulness of 
this book, 


Rosert EF. BRowN 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
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The Social Manifesto of Jesus. By Epvwis McNEIt Porteat, Jr. New 

York: Harper, 1937. 255 pages. $2.00. 

A Banker Meets Jesus. By ROWLAND HEGEDUES (translated by M. L, 

CuristiieB). New York: Dutton, 1937. 96 pages. $1.00. 

The Moral Teaching of Jesus. By A, D, Linpsay. New York: Harper, 

1937. 186 pages. $1.50. 

The World in Which Jesus Lived. By BAstt Matuews. New York: Ab- 
ingdon, 1938. 130 pages. $1.50. 

The four small books here noticed testify to the perennial interest in 
Jesus. The smallest of the four, written by a well-known banker of Buda- 
pest, was introduced by Bishop Ladislaus Ravasz of the Hungarian Re- 
formed church, in Hungarian, and its German translation bore the pro- 
vocative title, taken from the first chapter, “Jesus in the Beehive.” In 
a series of twenty-one suggestive devotional studies, Mr. Hegedues dis- 
cusses many of the most pressing problems of theology and Lebensan- 
schauung. Quaint and unexpected turns of phrase and thought, allu- 
sions to wide reading, a vivid imagination, and profound feeling give the 
book a charm which has brought it wide popularity. 

In another book which one can read in a couple of hours, Professor 
Basil Mathews has dashed off a cinematic picture of biblical history from 
Moses to Paul. It begins with the description of the people and land of 
Palestine in Jesus’ day, with especial reference to Jesus’ allusions to 
domestic life and contemporary customs. The book, intended for youth 
and teachers of youth, is simply, almost too simply, written. It is 
crammed with errors of both fact and interpretation. Yet the author, 
whose imagination has been stirred by numerous visits to the Near East, 
does succeed in conveying a clear impression of the poverty and—measured 
by modern standards—the squalor of Jewish life in the first century, 
while he properly emphasizes the intimate connections of Palestine with 
the rest of the world. In two closing chapters Paul is placed in his com- 
bined Jewish and Hellenistic setting. One can be gratified for the author’s 
interpretation of ays as meaning “dedicated.” The photographic illus- 
trations in the book are well selected and well reproduced. 

Two books in the group deal with the ethics of Jesus. That by Dr. 
A. D. Lindsay, master of Balliol College, consists of six addresses delivered 
in the college chapel during 1936 and deals with the difficulties that arise 
in the application of Jesus’ teachings to modern ethical problems. The 
first three studies attack the basic problem arising from the apparent im- 
practicability of Jesus’ teachings. It is solved by the familiar and long- 
accepted contrast between code and ideal. However, Lindsay is rightly 
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emphatic in denying that the ideal is low or the way to its realization 
easy. In one sense the Sermon on the Mount sets before the Christian 
an impossible idea). It makes unreasonable demands. But for that very 
cause it has been a ferment and it has produced men and women who 
seem almost to have attained its perfectionists standards, while it has 
made the world a better place in which to live because of many who give 
with no thought of getting and whose reverence for the Father in heaven 
has produced reverence for their fellow-men. 

Having established the basic character and emphasized the motivat- 
ing spirit of Jesus’ teaching, Dr. Lindsay turns to two bitterly discussed 
problems, nonresistance and divorce. He concludes that the conscientious 
objector to war who is prepared to abide by the consequences is con- 
sistent, and there may be circumstances in which the evil entanglements 
of the existing system will drive the Christian to such a stand. But he 
denies that the use of force is always and essentially wrong. There is no 
simple rule to follow, just because Jesus gave no code. The Christian has 
the more difficult task of determining how love and sympathy ought to 
function in the complicated affairs of life. 

As to divorce he adopts the same principle. Jesus intended no positive 
command. He did imply that women must no longer be treated as 
chattels, as they were by Jewish law. Neither romantic marriage nor 
marriage for convenience satisfies the ideal of Jesus. He laid down a new 
principle, that marriage was an equa] partnership which should eventually 
lead to new forms of service in the care of children. 

The last and largest of the books under discussion is by that vigorous 
advocate of social Christianity, Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr., pastor of the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church in Cleveland. The “social manifesto of 
Jesus” is the Lord’s Prayer, which ‘“‘can best be understood as a reflection 
of the social consciousness of Jesus.’ The book is a social interpretation 
of the much-mouthed prayer and a plea that Christians shal] not repeat 
it unless they mean it. In the few short petitions Dr. Poteat finds a 
revelation of Jesus’ attitude on all the chief social problems of today, the 
state, government, the vote, law, property, debt, crime, and evil. Trench- 
ant criticism of the major evils of modern society is combined with equally 
trenchant criticism of Christian indifference to the implications of Jesus’ 
teachings. The book should stimulate everyone who reads it to clearer 
thinking on some troublesome problems. 

Every one of the four books contains much that is good. Yet they leave 
a bitter taste, for not one of them shows any intimate acquaintance with 
modern New Testament interpretation. Doubtless every book was writ- 
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ten in part by electric light, with fountain pen or typewriter, yet everyone 
belongs in the days of the tallow candle and quill pen. Not one of the 
writers betrays a knowledge that there exists a synoptic problem or that 
the Kingdom of God may not be for Jesus a spiritual ideal but rather an 
eschatological Wunderding, as Otto called it. A consideration of the con- 
text and the Lucan parallel might have saved Dr. Lindsay much labor 
over “Be ye therefore perfect.”’ With a very little study Dr. Poteat should 
have discovered that his interpretation of “debts” and “debtors” in the 
Lord’s Prayer as applying literally to financial obligations is a gross mis- 
interpretation. But that would have spoiled a good chapter. He seems 
equally oblivious of the fact that the apocalyptic element in Jesus’ teach- 
ing in no wise weakens its social application but gives it a point and a 
poignancy which are otherwise lacking. 

A banker who used the methods of 1860 would hardly get a hearing in 
business circles today. A man who betrayed no knowledge of the dis- 
coveries of the last seventy-five years would hardly succeed in getting a 
reputable publisher for a work on science. Yet good intentions and a 
vigorous style can secure the publication of any book on the Bible. This 
is not intended to imply that these books have nothing of value in them, 
but it must be said that they do not meet the demands of scientific 
principles of interpretation. The auditor does not certify the books if the 
proper balance has been obtained by false entries. Truth based upon 


false reasoning seems like falsehood. 
CuESTER C. McCown 


Pacific School of Religion 


Religion and Public Affairs. Edited by HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL. New 

York: Macmillan, 1937. 240 pages. $2.00. 

To see a prophet in the garb of a bishop is a rare experience, qualifying 
the thesis that priesthood and prophecy are inherently incompatible. To 
witness a prophet honored in his own lifetime is an equally heartening 
sight, modifying the assumption that each generation is congenitally blind 
to its own seers. Hence, when friends of Francis J. McConnell a year ago 
gathered to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his election as a 
bishop in the Methodist Episcopal church, it was a doubly notable oc- 
casion. 

The volume written in commemoration of this anniversary is more than 
a tribute to a man, however; it recognizes also the contribution of a move- 
ment with a long record of vigorous activity in the cause of social justice, 
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the Methodist Federation of Social Service. Of this organization Bishop 
McConnell has been president for twenty-five years. Nor can one read far 
in the book without realizing that it represents more than a man or a 
movement within a particular Protestant communion; it is a tribute to 
the prophetic minority within the Hebrew-Christian tradition that has 
been the medium through which religion has functioned in social affairs. 

This faithful remnant, bearing witness to the vitality of “high” re- 
ligion, and exerting influence out of all proportion to numbers, has com- 
manded the respect of many who would otherwise have lost all confidence 
in organized religion. Writes Roger Baldwin, for example, in his chapter 
on “Civil Liberties”: 

These early discoveries led me away from organized religion and into move- 
ments that seemed closer in practice to the ethics of Jesus. But I soon learned 
that within the churches a minority of leaders, faithful to principle and scornful 
of compromise with property, shared these movements too, applying the gospel 
in deed and in teaching at the risk of hostility and even of their jobs. In the 
years I have been engaged in public work for unpopular causes, I have known 
no stauncher champions of the underdog than this minority section of religious 
leadership. 


Among the many causes which Bishop McConnell has championed, 
four have been selected for special emphasis in the first half of Religion in 
Public Affairs: the struggles of labor, as represented in the report on the 
steel strike in 1920 and the reports of the La Follette Committee in 1937; 
the defense of civil liberties, menaced by the rising tide of fascism; the 
progress toward social security, with a critical review of the 1935 Social 
Security Act; and the problem of international relations, illustrated by a 
case study of the varied dealings of the United States with Mexico. Each 
of these chapters is written by a recognized authority in the field who has 
been intimately associated with Dr. McConnell. 

Basic to an understanding of the man and the movement within or- 
ganized religion which he represents are convictions about the world of 
nature and of man. In tracing the development of McConnell’s social 
philosophy as protrayed in his numerous writings, Professor Edgar 
Brightman shows a growth from the personalism of Borden Bowne to a 
social and metaphysical realism which he labels “organic pluralism.” 
George A. Coe, with his customary penetrating analysis, reiterates his 
faith in the capacity of the masses for rational thinking when freed from 
the propagandistic manipulation inherent in a capitalist economy. Bishop 
McConnell has been an educator rather than a propagandist, says Coe; 
he has been imbued with a “trust in potential public intelligence.” That 
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prophetic religion is committed to democratic methods of social change 
and makes significant contributions to that process is the thesis of Harris 
F. Rall in his closing chapter. Somewhat irrelevant to the main theme, 
but cogently written, is a chapter by Professor Radhakrishnan of Oxford, 
stressing the role of intellectual and spiritual leaders in determining 
whether East and West shall face each other as combatants or comrades. 

What would otherwise appear as a miscellaneous collection of essays 
is skilfully pulled together by Professor Rall as editor, both in his final 
chapter and in an illuminating biographical study at the beginning of the 
volume. The book is not spoiled by eulogy or flattery. The personality of 
Bishop McConnell is kept in the background; his friends and co-workers 
have paid him the highest tribute possible by dealing with the causes and 
convictions to which he has devoted twenty-five strenuous years. 

Here American Protestant Christianity is depicted at its best. Whether 
the theological and sociological interpretations of this religious liberalism 
have sufficient depth to prove adequate in face of the cumulative tragedy 
of the contemporary world may be questioned, but the expression in social 
action of this prophetic nucleus of the Christian movement stands as a 
permanent inspiration to all who seek to make religion relevant to public 


affairs. 
Pau M. LIMBERT 
Columbia University 


Deuteronomy. By JosePuH Rewer. (“The Holy Scriptures with Commen- 
tary.”’) Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1937. 
xliv+355 pages. $2.50. 

This volume in a series projected by the Jewish Publication Society is 
bound to attract attention both for the intrinsic worth of the exegetical 
material of the commentary and for the positions taken on problems for 
special introduction to the Book of Deuteronomy in the introductory 
pages. 

In the commentary the author has made use of the discoveries of the 
archeologist for illustrative purposes, and his pages abound with valuable 
descriptions of the material objects mentioned in the text. Careful and 
exact philological studies underlie the exegesis, and the gist of these is 
presented with admirable brevity and clarity. 

As frankly stated in the announcement of the volume by the pub- 
lishers, this study has been prepared expressly for the purpose of setting 
forth the “Jewish traditional standpoint” on biblical literature. The prop- 
agandization of this standpoint is justified by the statement that “a 
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Christian scholar approaches our bible necessarily with the predisposition 
that it is only a prelude, an introduction to the main content, which is to 
be found in what is called the new covenant.” The accuracy of such a 
sweeping statement may be confidently challenged on behalf of a large 
number of Christian scholars who are imbued with the scientific spirit 
and who approach the study of religion from the liberal point of view. 
Curiously enough, however, the positions assumed in this commentary 
are destined to strengthen precisely those elements of Christian scholar- 
ship which are most interested in preserving such an attitude. 

Starting with a judgment that the documentary hypothesis of the 
Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen school has not been substantiated, the author 
boldly revives the ancient tradition of the Mosaic authorship of Deuteron- 
omy (p. xxvii). The argument for this view is as follows: The views of 
Sellen, Oestreicher, Welch, and Albright that Deuteronomy contains an 
ancient “northern’’ nucleus deriving from Shechem are utilized to illus- 
trate reaction in critical circles against the Wellhausen position. It is then 
pointed out that another school has defended the Mosaic authorship and 
special mention is made of Sanda’s contention that the characteristic 
laws of Deuteronomy may be accounted for as “‘the practically unrealiza- 
ble tasks of a desert theoretician.” The claim of this latter school that 
the Book of the Covenant found in the temple during the reign of Josiah 
was not Deuteronomy but the Pentateuch, or Torah, is then accepted. 
This is supported by the supposition that Hilkiah had previous know]- 
edge of it, although, for some reason, unable to lay his hand on it. Josiah 
also knew of it, which explains his readiness to accept it. The argument 
that the Pentateuch could not have been read twice in one day is met by 
the assertion that “‘it is more plausible to assume that only certain selec- 
tions were recited.” The view that the reforms carried out by Josiah 
match the requirements of Deuteronomy is countered by pointing out 
that some of these evils are proscribed in other legislation. The distinc- 
tive law of the central sanctuary is to be accounted for in two possible 
ways. “It may be due to changed conditions of life involved in the trans- 
formation of nomad tribes to a settled people in Canaan,” or to the prin- 
ciple of the “amphictyonic origin of the twelve tribes,” proposed by Alt 
and Noth. This theory posits one central sanctuary at the beginning of 
tribal history and opens the way for an early dating of Deuteronomy. In 
further support, the argument of Margolis that the priests of the local 
sanctuaries would have had legal ground to resist Deuteronomy in the 
laws of Exodus unless the latter had also been included in Josiah’s book, 
is cited. 

The critical judgment that the theology of Deuteronomy reflects an 
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advanced stage in the religious evolution is met by recourse to Albright’s 
well-known views on the origin of Hebrew monotheism in the Mosaic age. 
The history of religion is invoked to support the possibility that in the 
evolution of a religion monotheism may precede henotheism and poly- 
theism. The material from Ras Shamra is next cited to show that many 
of the technical religious terms in use in Deuteronomy are early in origin. 
The same materials suffice, quite rightly, to establish the fact that there 
is no reason at all to assume any literary incapacity among the Hebrews 
in the Mosaic age. 

Though this argument will appear formidable to the superficial reader, 
it will hardly overawe the genuine critic. It is manifestly a case of special 
pleading for a preconceived dogma. Undoubtedly recent discoveries will 
compel modification of some details of the Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen posi- 
tion. It should, however, be remembered that other hypotheses besides 
Wellhausen’s “documentary hypothesis” have been entertained by criti- 
cal opinion in the past, and may be revived again. For example, all the 
points made in the foregoing argument may be fitted into a revised form 
of the earlier supplementary hypothesis. It may be suggested that the 
critical position rests ultimately on a broader basis than the details of 
Wellhausen’s theory. It rests on the general proposition that the histori- 
cal books, Genesis-Kings, arose by any kind of an accretional process, a 
position which even conservative critics still accept. It may be admitted 
at once that archeology has shown that no critical theory hitherto pre- 
sented adequately accounts for the evolution of Hebrew life and litera- 
ture. It shows, however, not that the process was as simple as the biblical 
record suggests but that, on the contrary, it was much more complex. 
Therefore, the thesis of the date and origin of Deuteronomy presented in 
this volume is, in the reviewer’s judgment, premature and inadequately 
supported. It need cause the critic no premonition of any coming disaster 


to any of his fundamental positions. 
Wittiam C. GRAHAM 


University of Chicago 


Creative India. By BENoy Kumar Sarkar. Lahore: Motilal Banarsi 

Dass, 1937. X+696 pages. 15 rupees. 

The sociological approach to the study of India is gaining ground. 
“The pluralistic trends of the Indian Gestalt of civilization or culture- 
complex in motion constitute the dynamic perspective of this investiga- 
tion” (p. iii). The author demonstrates an impatience with traditional 
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transcendentalism. He feels that it has received entirely too much space 
and importance in the pages of Indian literature. A section is devoted to 
the Hindu synthesis of the positive and the transcendental. He does not, 
however, give any methodological explanation for this synthesis. 

In chapter i, section 7, he refers to the international culture-contacts of 
the Indian people. Here he has made an extensive survey from Egypt to 
China. Controversial points are asserted with certainty. He states that 
the dawn of “human” civilization finds the Hindus as captains of industry 
(p. 71). According to Mr. Sarkar’s view, China owes her humanism to 
India (p. 79). The author seems to forget that even in pre-Confucian 
times, humanism was indigenous to the Chinese culture-soil. Hu Shih, 
the Chinese Renaissance scholar, holds that it was the Chinese importa- 
tion of Indian Buddhism which launched his country on an otherworldly 
or antihumanistic outlook. 

The author shows a wide range of knowledge. His attempt to demon- 
strate the influence of India upon the Western world is quite instructive. 
He has, nevertheless, laid himself open to the charge of generalization. It 
is very difficult to estimate the degree of influence one country exercises 
over another. Goethe, Schiller, and Goldmark may have been influenced 
by Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, but this influence is only partial both in the 
contributions of these men and in the culture of their lands. How far the 
Bhagavadgita has influenced men like Thomas 4 Kempis, Tennyson, 
Browning, Thoreau, or Emerson is also a matter of hazardous conjecture. 
Manu may have inspired Nietzsche, but it is difficult to understand how 
the former becomes “‘the master-builder in order to boss the supermen 
who are to architecture the Occident of the twentieth century” (p. 113). 
The discussion of the principles of Indian art in the interpretations of 
Rodin, Van Gogh, and Gaugin does not carry conviction (pp. 332 ff). 

The author maintains that the equality of classes has never been 
absent in the Indian socioreligious and socioeconomic tradition (p. 343). 
He holds that the assimilation of the non-Aryan and non-Hindu elements 
is tantamount to the spirit of democracy in Hindu society. There seems 
to be a confusion in the usage of the terms “assimilation” and ‘“democ- 
racy.” Furthermore, it may be pointed out that even as far back as the 
Rigveda and the Brahmanas, social inequalities are found to be based upon 
both religious and economic grounds. In fact, the Varnashrama Dharma 
of the Laws of Manu would be meaningless if organized social inequality 
were absent. The Laws of Manu are basic to the Hindu social structure. 

In his enthusiasm to show that India is “creative” in almost every 
respect, Mr. Sarkar covers such a wide range of topics that it is impossible 
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for him to do justice to any one field. Besides, certain parts of the book 
are obviously an apologia. The work, however, should prove of value to 
Indian students for its sociological approach and for the fund of American 
and European information on various topics of contemporary interest. 
For the American student, the book constitutes a good introduction to 
the India of the past and the present from a point of view which is not 
generally found among Indian authors. 
SUNDER JOSHI 
International House 
University of Chicago 


The Validity of the Gospel Record. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: 

Scribner’s, 1938. vi+208 pages. $2.00. 

One turns from a reading of this volume with a sense of bewilderment. 
The title raises hopes that here we might have an investigation of the 
materials of the Gospels which would indicate by specific reference that 
upon which one could place reliance as historical. Instead there is pre- 
sented a general argument based largely upon inferences, some of which 
must be classed as questionable, that the records of the Gospels have a 
large measure of historical accuracy and that their validity is therefore 
established. One also wonders just what is meant in the volume by “his- 
torical accuracy.” 

The remote background of the book is formed by those comparatively 
recent phases of the study of the Gospels known as “form history” and 
“social interpretation.”” Some have felt that a corrective for some of the 
claims made by the former was sure to come. Professor Scott intends to 
write such a corrective, but before long he seems to be performing a major 
operation. He argues that the Gospels represent with substantial ac- 
curacy the matters that occurred. This accuracy in the tradition was 
secured by its use in public worship. The selection and molding of the 
tradition can also be traced to the same need and use. Since, then, the 
tradition as we have it was a community product and since “‘the instinct 
of a community has always been conservative,” we can rest assured that 
“what the church preserved was the record of an actual history.” Fre- 
quently we are told that the tradition rests upon facts and corresponds to 
the facts. One is impelled to ask ‘What facts?.”” For example, one might 
admit that the passion story was based upon the “fact” that Jesus died by 
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crucifixion and upon the “fact” that the charge was that of revolutionary 
messianism. But that by no means involves the factual character of the 
many interpretative statements which are woven around those facts. 

A still heavier burden is placed by the author upon the community or, 
perhaps, upon some of its teaching leaders. They, or it, have adopted the 
literary forms which the students of form history have revealed, but for 
a definite purpose. Let the author speak in his own words. ‘““The form is 
a guarantee of the contents and was imposed for that very purpose.” “By 
means of form the church deliberately put a curb on its own fancy.” So 
instead of these literary forms being a spontaneous contemporary expres- 
sion of a narration of deeds and thoughts they are a very studied effort on 
the part of the Christian community and its leaders to assure the accuracy 
of the tradition. After such a “fixing,” there was little opportunity for 
alteration. Therefore, the gospel records are historically accurate. One 
might be pardoned for asking for some evidence beyond the story of the 
Jerusalem council for such an epochal decision. Moreover, it is strange 
that this “freezing” of the tradition did not prevent the author of the 
Fourth Gospel from doing what he wished in the line of radical transfor- 
mation of earlier tradition. How did it happen that while the “fixing” 
was going on it was overlooked that one “‘fixed”’ form of the tradition has 
Jesus the infant journey with his parents from Bethlehem to Egypt while 
the Lukan form has them return directly to Nazareth from Bethlehem 
forty days after the birth of the child? 

The puzzling part of the book is the frequency and ease with which it 
moves from one attitude to another. Just as one feels that the intent to 
deal the deathblow to certain phases of source criticism is about to be 
realized, and soon after readers have been told that the ‘“‘form theories” 
and the “life-situation theories’ may be classed as absurdities, one is 
surprised to learn that there is much truth in them and that they must be 
respected. The gospel records are ‘‘valid,” yet they are admitted to be 
the result of a long process of editirg and to consist of traditions some of 
which, at least, have been colored and influenced by contemporary situa- 
tions. It is disappointing that as able a scholar as Professor Scott has 
chosen to present his argument in an inferential and a priori manner and 
has failed to give specific illustrations of ‘facts’ and specific reasons for 
considering them as such. The “form historians” have not hesitated to 
come to grips with specific traditions. This is to their credit, even if one 
should not admit the correctness of all their specific conclusions. 

It may be that a protest against a too ready acceptance of some con- 
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clusions of these New Testament disciplines was due. The reviewer re- 
grets to have to say that the general inferences and at times unsupported 
statements of this book will prevent it from becoming an effective protest. 


Ernest W. Parsons 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 


The Modern Family and the Church. By RectinA Westcott Wireman. 

New York: Harper, 1937. xii-++407 pages. $3.00. 

The main contribution of this book flows from its basic affirmation 
that the family and the church, by the nature of their functions, are 
bound up in each other. It is the author’s stated purpose to locate and 
‘‘lluminate this bond, and then to suggest measures by which, in mutual 
support, the family and the church can abundantly contribute to the 
fulfillment of human life.” Such a thesis, in itself, is not new; but the 
treatment which it receives in this volume is decidedly original. 

Tt is on a broad canvas that Dr. Wieman paints her picture. She begins 
with the “crisis of the family.”” With the utmost realism she raises the 
question whether the family has the right to survive, and searches for 
the answer in its historical and cultural significance. Her approach to 
the church is also in terms of crisis, emphasizing the present plight of 
organized religion by noting “the utter disparity between the values and 
motives which the church as an institution is supposed to be fostering 
and the dominant values and motives of the present civilization in the 
midst of which religion and the church must function.” In other words, 
the family and the church, in Dr. Wieman’s thought, find each other 
anew in a common threat to those values which each regards as precious 
and indispensable. But it is not with institutional preservation that the 
author is concerned primarily. Her interest centers in the activation of 
those functions inherent in the genius of the family and the church. These 
functions are not ephemeral and secondary, as many ecclesiastical trap- 
pings are likely to be. They are central and vital, to be released even at 
the cost of institutional reorganization. In a climactic chapter on the 
“interdependence of the family and the church,” Dr. Wieman achieves a 
synthesis which almost amounts to a manifesto. Then follow in order the 
practical suggestions for dealing with marriage, working with parents, 
guiding children, building programs for young people, counseling, and a 
concluding look into the future. Not least among the important features 
of the book are the carefully selected but ample Bibliography, the outline 
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for study groups, and the Index, which makes the materials of the volume 
readily accessible. 

We have in this book an adventure in religious thought and practical 
effort which no one interested in the problems of our time can afford to 
neglect. Dr. Wieman brings to her study experience gained from long 
contact with puzzled pastors and parents and a wide professional practice 
as a counselor in family situations. In her thinking she comes to terms 
with current sociology and psychology but does something neither of these 
sciences has been able to do, namely, to provide a frame of reference 
which supplies the necessary objectives for purposeful action and the 
dynamic to sustain them in operation. This is a God-centered book from 
beginning to end. But this is not all. By implication it offers important 
insights bearing on the solution of major social problems. It affirms that 
social reconstruction is basically a matter of transforming people, not 
merely formulating isswes. In brief, here is a discussion that brings us 
relief from the grandiose utterances of the social reformer and invites 
us to form alliance with the “great silent forces” of growth which William 
James long ago recognized as the source of power and achievement. Dr. 
Wieman writes with illumination indeed, and also with realism, courage, 


and hope. 
OREN H, BAKER 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
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The Baha’i World: A Biennial International Record, Vol. V1: 1934-1936 A.D. New 

York: Baha’i Publishing Committee, 1937. xxvii+771 pages. 

As its title suggests, this book is a biennial report covering various topics such as 
the purposes, activities, administration, indorsements, directory, and literature of the 
Baha’i movement. The work is voluminous and packed with extraordinary detail, 
but its most striking feature is the expansion of the Baha’i faith beyond any one frontier 


of race, nation, or continent.—SuNDER JOSHI. 


Biackwoop, ANDREW WATTERSON. The Fine Art of Preaching. New York: Macmillan, 

1937. 1068 pages. $1.75. 

This agreeably written essay of 175 pages on sermon-making is especially addressed 
to the young preacher or to the young person engaged in preparing to preach, but it 
will not be without value to preachers generally. The book, embracing a wider field 
than its title denotes, is a discussion of the whole subject of the sermon—its nature and 
function, its appropriate materials and their use, its literary style, and the like. It 
is not a textbook and makes no attempt at systematic or definitive treatment of any 
of these themes. It tries, as such books should, to be suggestive rather than encyclo- 
pedic. Dr. Blackwood believes that preaching should be biblical, relevant to contempo- 
rary human needs, and—not least—interesting. He is sure there is no excuse for dull 
preaching and gives some useful hints as to how dulness may be avoided. The author 
is professor of homiletics at the Princeton Theological Seminary—Joun Knox. 


Boiza, Oskar. Meister Eckehart als Mystiker. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1937. 39 

pages. Rm. 1.20. 

Herr Bolza’s study is intended as a contribution to the psychology of religion; it has 
a secondary utility for the historical worker. He inquires whether Eckehart (to adopt 
for the moment our author’s spelling) actually experienced the mystical ecstasy. As a 
psychologist he is not concerned with the validity of the claim of actual union with God 
(unio mystica) but with the mystical rapture (mystische Wonne), the blessedness with- 
out reference to object, in which mystics have believed that they attained that union. 
The study is in two parts: ‘“‘Mysticism and Metaphysics” and ‘‘Mysticism and Ethics.” 
In the second part Bolza makes use of St. Theresa’s conception of mystical marriage as 
an aid to the interpretation of the terms employed in Eckehart’s doctrine of works. The 
conclusion reached is that the great mystical thinker did himself experience the mystical 
rapture and that the experience underlies alike his metaphysics and his ethics.—J. T. 
McNEILL. 


BRAINARD, ELEANOR Hoxston. Broken Guns. New York: Friendship Press, 1937. 120 
pages. $1.00. 
An illustrated book on peace and war, consisting of eighteen brief chapters and writ- 
ten for children from nine to twelve years of age.—A. G. BAKER. 
CARRIER, BLANCHE. Church Education for Family Life. New York: Harper, 1937. 230 
pages. $2.00. 
In recent years the Protestant churches of America have taken a new interest in 
parent education and conditions affecting family life. The two great interdenomination- 
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al organizations—the International Council of Religious Education and the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America—have given considerable attention to this 
area of educational opportunity, and a large body of literature is growing up to support 
it. Dr. Carrier undertakes to appraise this movement and gives a fine critical report of 
her findings. The study not only is an examination of this particular area but is also a 
keen-cutting evaluation of common tendencies in Protestant education. She finds two 
incompatible philosophies underlying religious programs promulgated by denomina- 
tional and interdenominational agencies, a philosophy of idealism involving a super- 
natural theology and a philosophy of experimentalism with a liberal naturalistic theol- 
ogy. While the older view controls most of the formal expressions, the author notes an 
increasing interest in the experimental approach. She points ovt the inescapable fact 
that, when ideals for family life are stated in static, transcendenval, and authoritarian 
terms they are remote from real life, that they lack intellectual interest, and that they 
are unsuited for a constantly changing social order. Needed lines of study and experi- 
mentation are discussed and are set over against the smothering influences of authori- 
tarianism and mysticism. 

Dr. Carrier quotes freely from the teachings of Dewey, Wieman, and other experi- 
mentalists and naturalists as she throws into contrast the older and newer educational 
and theological points of view. She shows the futility of trying to maintain these op- 
posing philosophies in any program of religious education and emphasizes the oppor- 
tunities for the church when it is ready to freely adopt the policy of intelligent and 
thoroughgoing experimentalism. The study was made as a Doctor’s dissertation at 
Columbia University under guidance of Dr. A. P. Case, Dr. John L. Childs, and Dr. 
Lois Meek, and is an excellent piece of work.—E. J. CHAVE. 


CHARLES, FATHER P. (ed.). La Sorcellerie dans les pays de mission. (Rapports francais 
de la XIV Semaine de Missiologie de Louvain.) Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1936. 
288 pages. Fr. 40. 


This is the French section only of the report of the fourteenth Semaine de Missiologie 
held annually at Louvain. The papers presented in Dutch form almost as large a book; 
the combined report is also available (Fr. 65). The participants in this symposium are 
missionaries, colonial ecclesiastics, and professors of missions. A few of the papers are 
historical. Father A. de Bil presents a compressed study of “‘sorcery in church history”; 
and the editor, Father P. Charles, in a valuable Introduction, shows the kinship of 
European superstition practices of a few centuries ago with those observed in mission 
lands today. The book has a high value as information. It gives the reader a rather de- 
pressing realization of the variety and prevalence of magic and sorcery in considerable 
areas of the world today and of the mental suffering caused by enslavement to super- 
stitions of this sort. The papers are, in general, written in a truly scientific spirit and 
with sympathy for the fear-ridden primitives who cling so tenaciously to their unhappy 
beliefs. The fields from which the data are chiefly taken are in Madagascar, the Congo, 
India, and various islands of the Pacific. Protestant missionaries, especially those work- 
ing in the regions mentioned, will be sure to find the book helpful —J. T. McNert. 


CiarK, GLENN. I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes. New York: Harper, 1937. 178 pages. 
$1.50. 
This book, designed for private devotional use, is obviously inspired by the ideology 
of the Oxford Group Movement. It provides brief daily meditations for a period of four 
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weeks on such themes as the Lord’s Prayer, Phil. 4:8, etc. A group of twelve parables 
illustrating answered prayer is appended. The author is careful to caution the reader 
that the importance of miracles lies not in the outward sign but in the inner experience, 
Yet many of the very useful and helpful suggestions as to the technique of prayer are 
considerably lessoned in value by reason of the miraculous element which pervades the 
whole outlook of the work. For example, the reader is informed that God’s ‘“‘guidance” 
revealed to the author five months beforehand that Japan would be destroyed by an 
earthquake, a catastrophe which the Japanese nation could have escaped by turning 
to God in prayer!—MaAssey H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


CLARK, KENNETH W. Greek New Testament Manuscripts in America. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. xxx+418 pages, LXXII plates. $5.00. 

This should be a welcome addition to the library of any New Testament student 
and will be indispensable to the student of the manuscripts of the New Testament. 
One is amazed at the wealth of manuscript material which has found its way across 
the Atlantic. The brief Introduction by Professor Goodspeed calls attention to the 
surprise which the catalogue brings. 

The book is far more than a mere catalogue. After Introduction, Preface, Table 
of Contents, Table of Plates, and List of Abbreviations, the main body of the book 
takes up the two hundred and fifty-six manuscripts in detail. They are grouped by 
collections. The collections range in size from one to fifty-five manuscripts. Sixty-six 
collections are arranged alphabetically, beginning with Amherst College and ending 
with Yale University. The sixty-seventh is anonymous. A considerable number of 
the manuscripts listed are fragments, but serve only to set off the dazzling array of 
relatively complete books. For each manuscript there is a detailed description of 
general condition, format, contents, and paleography. There follows a statement as 
to whether it has been collated. Many have not. What is known of the history of the 
manuscript is given. The reader’s imagination may easily run riot conjecturing the 
devious ways these treasures found their way to their present domiciles. In connection 
with the history, nontextual entries, if Greek, are transcribed, if Slavic, are translated. 
The term ‘‘colophon”’ is employed in a very loose sense, including many entries which 
are not colophons proper. One cannot help questioning the accuracy of transcription 
and interpretation of some of these nontextual entries, e.g., one wonders who is respon- 
sible for the awkward barbarism Exoteicho (p. 242) as applied to the four gospels which 
once belonged to the Church of St. John the Forerunner ‘‘without the Walls” of 
Trebizond. On this same page there is certainly a mistake in the transcription rw vepw 
exxnova. No Greek-speaking person, however ignorant, would make such a mistake 
in the gender of éxxAnaia. In line 13 of page 347 it would be more correct to say “‘the 
monk Theodore”’ instead of ‘‘the scribe,” since this is the plain statement of the colo- 
phon. After the discussion of such inscriptions, an index of the contents of the manu- 
script is given, which should prove very useful. Finally, for each manuscript there 
is given a bibliography of books and articles about it. After the main catalogue are 
nine different and interesting tables and lists called indexes. However, the book has 
no real index—a fact which has annoyed the reviewer a number of times. Finally, but 
most attractive of all, come the seventy-two photographic plates exhibiting a wide 
variety of manuscripts, most plates giving a whole page of a single manuscript, but 
some containing as many as four fragments from different manuscripts. This paleo- 
graphic happy hunting ground is, in itself, almost worth the price of the book.—J. 
MERLE RIFE. 
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Crook, MARGARET, and OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF SMITH COLLEGE. The 
Bible and Its Literary Associations. New York: Abingdon, 1937. 395 pages. $2.50. 
The first one hundred and fifty pages survey rapidly the content of the Old Testa- 

ment, the Apocrypha, the New Testament, the formation of the canon, the making of 

the Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate. The story of translation is carried through a 

study of the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, German, and English versions down to the 

King James Version. The last five chapters discuss the influence of the Bible on 

various elements of English tradition: the writings of Milton, Baxter, Bunyan, Fox, 

De Quincey, and Hardy; the metrical Psalter, and biblical drama. Each chapter has a 

bibliography, and there is a General Bibliography at the end. 

The Bibliography is of uniformly good quality wherever my knowledge can check 
it; the content of the book varies in quality as in subject matter. The first part of the 
book (the first eight chapters) is not very interesting and is sometimes inaccurate. 
The later chapters of the book—what might be called its ‘‘literary”’ chapters with refer- 
ence to their content—are worthy in more than one case to be called literary from their 
own style and the value of their treatment of that content—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Dimock, HEDLEY S. Rediscovering the Adolescent. New York: Association Press, 1937. 

287 pages. $2.75. 

Here and there over the country are appearing evidences of a more scientific ap- 
proach in the study of adolescence. The work going on for some time now at the Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, is a notable example in the study both of growth and 
of family-school relations. This book, Rediscovering the Adolsecent, substantially 
strengthens this gathering current in education. The findings which Dr. Dimock re- 
ports, like those of other present investigators, posit a reconstruction in many of the 
generally accepted ideas of adolescence and hence in educational policies and practices, 

The title of the book would be more correctly stated as a study of pubescence in 
boys. The basic research was conducted for the most part in summer-camp work with 
two hundred boys during three seasons, by a staff of workers trained in objective 
methods and coached for this particular undertaking. The book makes no pretense 
of completeness, citing the omission of the study of heterosexual interests as a major 
lack. The chief factors investigated for their relation to pubescence were play activi- 
ties, interests, behavior adjustment, physical growth and ability, friendships, accepta- 
bility, emancipation from parents, religious thinking, intelligence, and socio-economic 
status. The objective was to limn general trends rather than individual variations. 

The major implications held to be significant and warranted by the author are 
these: changes in the pubescent are far less radical and abrupt than has been assumed; 
in the main these changes are unrelated to pubescent development; many of the char- 
acteristics previously held to be due to sexual maturing are socially conditioned or 
created. 

The volume is an important contribution both because of the quality of work it 
represents and because of the educational significance of the findings. The presenta- 
tion is clear and is greatly enhanced by graphs and tables. Mr. Haydon’s pictographs 
are as unusual as they are delightful—RrGINA WESTCOTT-WIEMAN. 


ELLwoop, CHarLEs A. A History of Social Philosophy. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938. 581 pages. $2.60. 
The history of social thinking is a very important and useful discipline for moderns. 
It is well indeed that advocates of rival social theories should gain as steady a perspec- 
tive as possible from which to view their tasks. Professor Ellwood’s book should prove 
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a substantial contribution toward this end. He has restricted himself to western 
European and American thinking and has chosen the biographical approach to the sub- 
ject. Beginning with Plato, he carries the story down to about the year 1900. Bio- 
graphical incidents in the life of each character are briefly noted for the influence they 
exerted on the shaping of social thinking. The degree to which each exhibited a scientific 
method is evaluated. This is followed by a critical estimate of each thinker’s system of 
doctrine including his view of social origins, his theory of development, his ideas about 
the functioning and organization of society, and his doctrines of social order and 
progress. 

The field is so broad and the materials are so abundant that some readers will be 
sure to feel that certain sections are somewhat too sketchy while perhaps others are un- 
duly detailed, but that is largely a matter of individual taste. But as a bird’s-eye view 
of the whole the book fills a real need. In an all too brief Epilogue the author touches 
the question of whether sociology should be strictly a ‘‘fact-finding’’ discipline or 
whether it should offer a philosophical synthesis based upon the data in hand. The con- 
clusion seems to be that both efforts are in order. 

We have missed in the book any reference to Paul Barth’s significant work on Die 
Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie.—S. J. CASE. 


FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J. The American Jew. New York: Bloch, 1937. 93 pages. $1.25. 
This small book, written in a thoroughly historical and scientific temper, seeks to 
explain the diverse elements that have entered into the making of American Judaism 
and to interpret its synthesis. The three main streams of immigration noted are the 
Spanish-Portuguese, the German, and the Russian-Polish. The best elements in each 
of these contributions are singled out for emphasis. Their combination on American 
soil has produced a type of Judaism in this country that is found to be genuinely 
cosmopolitan. There is appended an excellent bibliography of works in English.— 
S. J. Case. 
Fey, Harotp E. World Peace and Christian Missions. New York: Friendship Press, 

1937. 64 pages. Paper, $0.35. 

A booklet prepared to serve as a basis for group story by a former missionary who 
is now secretary of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Chapter titles: ‘‘The First World 
Community”’; ‘‘Christianity and Nationalism: Rival Religions’’; ‘‘Are Missions Cul- 
tural Imperialism?”’; ‘“‘Digging the Channels of Understanding’’; ‘‘Chaos or Christ: 
Humanity’s Alternative.’””-—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


FRANKENBERG, WILHELM. Die syrischen Clementinen mit griechischem Paralleltext. 

(Vol. XLVIII, No. 3.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1937. 383 pages. Rm. 48. 

Two manuscripts, both now in the British Museum, are all that attest the Syriac 
version of the once popular Clementina. They owe their importance to the fact that 
they contain Books I-IV of the Clementine Recognitions (the older also contains a 
text of Homilies X-XIV) which are otherwise known only in the Latin version of 
Rufinus. Since the older manuscript is dated A.p. 411, within approximately a year 
of the death of Rufinus, and since Rufinus is known to have exercised some liberties 
in making his translation, the Syriac version is of strategic importance for the knowl- 
edge of the lost Greek original of the work. Hitherto the Syriac has been available 
only in the rare edition of De Lagarde (Clementis Romani Recognitiones Syriace [Leip- 
zig, 1861]). It is now made accessible in a new edition by Frankenberg, an edition that 
is distinctly usable and provides a solid base for the use of the Syriac version in the 
reconstruction of the Greek Recognitions and in the study of the relations between 
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tern recognitions and homilies. Frankenberg has collated the two Syriac manuscripts afresh, 
sub- using photostat copies, and had at his disposal the evidence for one quire of the later 
Bio- manuscript which De Lagarde had not seen. The new collation made under more 
hey favorable circumstances undoubtedly provides a more trustworthy text. The text is 
tific supplied with an apparatus of significant variants from which differences in orthog- 
n of raphy are omitted for reasons that are evident, though the orthographic variants are 
out by no means unimportant from knowledge of the development of the Syriac idiom. 
and The pages of the younger manuscript which De Lagarde did not see were also collated 

by W. Wright in 1862 (ZDMG, XVI [1862], 548-50). Comparing Wright’s collation 
be with that of Frankenberg, questions arise now and again as to whether Wright misread 
un- the text or whether Frankenberg has not oversimplified his apparatus. If the readings 
ew “know” for ‘‘ask”? (Wright ad De Lagarde, p. 33, 1. 11 = Frankenberg, p. 62, 1. 14), 
hes “people of God” for ‘‘people and God”’ (Wright ad De Lagarde, p. 33,1. 14 = Franken- 
or berg, p. 62, Il. 17-18) ‘‘James, and John the son of Zebedee”’ for “‘James and John the 
n- sons of Zebedee”’ (Wright ad De Lagarde, p. 33, 1. 18 = Frankenberg, p. 62, ll. 21-22), 

etc., are really in the younger manuscript, they ought to appear in the apparatus if 
die they are secondary, or in the text itself if they are primary. 


Frankenberg has added to the Syriac text on parallel pages a retroversion into 
Greek. This has apparently been the source of some discussion between himself and 


5: the editors of the series. Whether it will justify the labor that has been expended upon 
to it and will not rather serve to confuse the issue between itself and the lost Greek original 
” (which it does not claim to represent) remains to be seen.—CarL H. KRAELING. 


Furrey, Paut Hanty. Three Theories of Society. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 251 
pages. $2.00. 

This book is a logically developed affirmation of Roman Catholic social doctrine 
firmly grounded upon Thomas Aquinas. The author first describes ‘‘positivistic 
society” which concerns itself only with the world of the obvious and follows a success 
ideal closely identified with wealth-getting. With more tolerance he discusses the still 
insufficient ‘‘noetic society”? which ‘“‘would be something like Athens in the days of 
Pericles.” He delineates the fair structure of the “‘pistic society” of the church which 
in its sacraments and its charity offers a foretaste of the perfect society of heaven where 
faith gives place to the Beatific Vision. Dr. Furfey does his task with skill and should 
bring fresh conviction to those of his ecclesiastical persuasion. To students the book 
has the value of the rendering of Thomist social principles into the language of today.— 
J. T. McNEILt. 
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GaTTELL, BeNonr B. and HELEN Stone. The Light of the Mind. Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance, 1938. 140 pages. $1.75. 

The jacket tells us that this “‘book deals with philosophy, not as speculation, but 
as definite soul or noetic knowledge.’’ For another periodical I have just been reviewing 
Paul Furfey’s Three Theories of Society. That book also deals with noetic knowledge— 
intuitive insights. Furfey’s noesis leads him to “convince himself of the authority of 
the Catholic church and of his own duty of accepting her dogmas as revealed truth.” 
The Gattells are led by their noesis (or rather by the “noetic knowledge” of H. W. 
Percival, whose Thinking and the Law of Thought they are here digesting), to a system 
fundamentally at variance with any of the science, philosophy, and occultism which 
this reviewer can remember ever having examined previously. This book is an illustra- 
tion of the hundreds which have been produced by the process of unleashing the creativ- 
ity of noesis (by meditation, automatic writing, or the like) without any adequate con- 
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trol—freeing it from systematic sensory verification, from critical intellectual analysis, 
and from searching an open-minded comparison with and adaptation to the rest of 
human thinking. Many people are rediscovering, these days, the immense creativity 
of those levels of consciousness which lie beyond the senses, beyond inner images, and 
beyond even abstract words. But such books as this are a warning that the noetic 
faculty produces fantastic results unless it is integrated with empirical and critical 
faculties and with the growing body of human wisdom.—HornE LL Hart. 


GESSELL, JEAN P. Planning for Home Co-operation in Children’s Work. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1937. 47 pages. $0.25. 

Educators in schools and churches have learned that the home is an invaluable ally. 
This little book gives practical and stimulating suggestions for relating the home with 
the church through informal contacts between parents and church workers and through 
organized groups for study. The book is evidently prepared from a background of 
successful experiences which have been guided by intelligent understanding of problems 
and people.—Norris L. TIBBETTS. 


GoLpMAN, SoLomon. The Golden Chain. New York: Bloch, 1937. ix+219 pages. $1.50. 

This volume is the first of a projected introduction to the whole range of Jewish 
literature. Most of the space is taken by summaries of the contents of the books and 
selected quotable passages. These are followed by very brief discussions of the author- 
ship, ‘‘philosophy,”’ and influence of the respective books, with occasional paragraphs 
on the historical value of the narratives. 

For its expressed purpose the work may have some value, but it is by no means 
scholarly. Critical positions are presented, though hardly adequately. The author, an 
eminent rabbi who ought to know better, labors under the delusion that literary and 
historical criticism have been motivated chiefly by anti-Semitism. Consequently his 
presentation has the air of a rather pathetic defense reaction. It is to be hoped that in 
his treatment of the post-biblical literature he will not feel quite so impelled to carry 
a chip on his shoulder.—MILLar Burrows. 


GOoDENOUGH, ERWIN R. Religious Tradition and Myth. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1937. 97 pages. $1.50. 

In less than a hundred pages one of the most competent American exponents of 
Religionsgeschichte deals fundamentally and comprehensively with the age-old prob- 
lem: How can one be at once religious and intelligent? By way of introduction he 
analyzes some of the main difficulties that modern intellectuals experience with the 
concrete varieties of religions with which they have to live; he formulates a descriptive 
definition of generic religion; and he indicates the refinements of its basic notions in 
the course of human history. Concentrating on the field of his own specialization, the 
author then discusses consecutively the chief religious contributions of standard Juda- 
ism, Greek philosophy, popular Greek cults, and Hellenistic Judaism to the synthesis 
that became Christianity and to modern religious thinking as well. The sequence is 
significant and points clearly to the place were it seems likely that Professor Good- 
enough will make a most important contribution to our understanding of Christian 
origins. Multum in parvo is the quality of this book —Harotp R. WILLOUGHBY. 


GoopsPEED, Epcar J. New Chapters in New Testament Study. New York: Macmillan, 
1937. 223 pages. $2.00. 
Among American scholars in the field of New Testament research, none has made 
more significant contributions than Edgar J. Goodspeed. It is fitting that at the close 
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of his teaching career, he should publish a series of general lectures covering the fields 
of his special interests. 

Doctor Goodspeed’s name is most closely associated with one of the best of our 
modern translations of the Bible. It is appropriate that he should devote one of these 
lectures to the relationship between New Testament translation and manuscript dis- 
covery. A second is in defense of new translations of the New Testament. Since the 
idolatry of the King James Version is still so widespread, it is hoped that these words 
will have a wide reading. Those who insist on the pulpit use of the classic version should 
ponder on the clear distinction which is drawn between the Bible as English literature 
and the Bible as religious literature. Surely, if our aim is comprehension, the case for a 
modern translation is conclusive. In a third chapter this noted student of Hellenistic 
Greek offers convincing refutation of recent theories of Aramaic origin for some of our 
New Testament books. 

Doctor Goodspeed’s most recent enthusiasm is for the belief that the epistle called 
Ephesians was written by the collector and publisher of the Pauline corpus. This belief 
provides the focus of interest for four of the other lectures. On that conviction, the 
basis is found for ‘‘A New Organization of New Testament Introduction,” dividing the 
books on the basis of their knowledge of the Pauline letters. A very interesting discus- 
sion of publication in the ancient world is offered, and also a comprehensive survey of 
the places of Ephesus in early Christian literature. The author believes that the origin 
of the Fourfold Gospel took place in Ephesus about a.p. 125 to secure a wider hearing 
for the Fourth Gospel. The other lecture gives a fresh study of pseudonymity in the 
New Testament. Goodspeed does not think that it entered Christian literary life by 
the way of apocalyptic but through the writing of epistles in imitation of the Pauline 
letters. 

The concluding essay on ‘‘Modern Apocrypha” reveals how gullible even modern 
Christians may be. The entire volume is written in Doctor Goodspeed’s charming style, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it adds New Chapters in New Testament Study.— 
C. T. Cralc. 


GRuNWALD, Max. History of the Jews in Vienna. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 

Society, 1936. 557 pages. $2.25. 

This is a compact and carefully prepared history of the Jewish residents in Vienna 
from the twelfth century to modern times prior to the recent capture of Vienna by the 
Nazi conquerors. Three periods of residence are described: the first closing with the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1421, the second ending with a similar action about 1665, and 
the third extending from 1680 to recent times. Persecutions endured and successes at- 
tained are vividly described. By a long succession of struggles the Jews of Vienna dis- 
tinguished themselves in many fields of endeavor and won recognition. And now the 
Nazi persecution has overthrown them again, and the next chapter in their history re- 
mains to be written.—S. J. Case. 


GritzMACHER, RICHARD H. Religionsgeschichtliche Charakterkunde: Heft 1. Primitive 
und fernistliche Religionen (China und Japan). Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1937. 49 pages. Rm. 1.50. 

This is the first part of a work, based upon the materials of history of religions, de- 
voted to the task of discovering the characteristic qualities of each type of religion. In 
primitivity the author finds the idea of power (mana) of which fetishism and totemism 
are merely specializations, intermingled with the concepts of spirit and holiness. These 
three ideas of all early cultures are also essential fundamentals of the higher religions. 
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The peculiar characteristic of Chinese religion lies in the intimate relation of religion 
and ethics to the order of nature. The teaching of Confucius is taken as typical. 
Laotse is described as a mystic and popular Taoism as no more than a mythological- 
magica] nature religion. The distinctive thing in Japan is that a myth relating to the 
gods dominates belief, cult, and the institutions of the national life. 

This is a new and interesting form of comparative religion. The author recognizes 
and respects the peculiar individuality of each religion. His characterization, however, 
is limited almost exclusively to the dominant ideas of the religions which leaves the 
more important phases of the religious complex out of the picture.—A. Eustace 
HaAypbon. 


Heerine, H. J. De Religieuze Toekomstverwachting in het bijzonder in de Amerikaanse 

theologie. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1937. 214 pages. Ingenaaid f. 2.90. 

The idea of the future as conceived by religious thinkers, particularly among Ameri- 
can theologians, is the theme of this volume. The author is conversant with most of 
the important literature bearing on the subject. William James, D. C. Macintosh, 
H. N. Wieman, W. E. Hocking, A. N. Whitehead, J. Dewey, A. E. Haydon, Shailer 
Mathews, Reinhold Niebuhr, R. C. Calhoun, E. S. Brightman, and many others are 
discussed. 

Dr, Heering characterizes American theological thought as conditioned by new- 
world optimism, contrasted with old-world pessimism and world-weariness. This posi- 
tion, held by other European theologians, is not successfully sustained by the writer, 
Again, in the second half of the book, where the author’s own idea of the future is 
presented, the terminology is that of conventional theology. Though fresh meaning 
often is put into it, too often it is taken for granted that the reader agrees with the 
author about definitions. Dr. Heering complains about the compactness of A. N. White- 
head’s language—and who has not?—but his own is scarcely less so. 

Withal, however, the book has exceptional merit. The statement of American re- 
ligious philosophy is objective and wel) informed. The critique following each of the 
major theologians is penetrating and on the whole appreciative. Particularly satis- 
factory is the section on H. N, Wieman, A brief quotation will show that the writer 
rises toa plane of enthusiam now and then: ‘“‘In American theology we meet everywhere 
with vital thinking—thinking that stands in direct relation with the most recent results 
of laboratory research, with contemporary problems and ideals, with the human soul 
and its content. Here one may justly speak of ‘existential’ theology, so intensely ex- 
pressive is it of the whole man. It fascinates us to see how it never gets lost in details, 
how it always sticks to that which is most important.” 

Specially significant sections are those on ‘Nature and Process,’’ “Historism,” 
“*Time as Qualitative Category,” ‘‘Future,’’ ‘‘Manifoldness of the Good,” ‘‘The Sense 
of History,” “Faith and Hope.” Throughout the book the author displays a candor 
that is refreshing. A religious feeling suffuses the whole, and there is in it a lot of 
“wise” mysticism.—Q. BREEN. 

KENYON, SIR FREDERIC. The Story of the Bible. New York: Dutton, 1937. 159 pages. 
$1.50. 

This popular account of how the Bible came down to us was written by one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities on Greek manuscripts, especially the Greek manu- 
scripts of the Bible. It is written, therefore, with all the freshness of first-hand know}- 
edge. The general reader will find it intelligible, interesting, and extremely instructive. 
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But the limitation of the author’s works to the study of Greek manuscripts is reflected 
in the content of this book. Very little attention is given to the Old Testament and its 
Hebrew manuscripts. A more accurate title for the book be The Story of the Greek Bible. 

The reader who desires a more comprehensive treatment of the story of the entire 
Bible will prefer to read Price’s The Ancestry of the English Bible. But within the 
narrower limits of the story of the Greek Bible, this book will provide an adequate 
introduction. The reader should be warned, however, of one mistake. Sir Frederic 
divided the manuscript witnesses into five groups: first, Vaticanus-Sinaiticus; second, 
the Western group; third, the Syriac group; fourth, the Caesarean group; fifth, the 
Residue. The third group contains the old Syriac version, ‘‘and the other versions 
(Georgian and Armenian) which appear to have been derived from it.”? This inclusion 
of the Georgian and Armenian with the Syriac rather than with the Caesarean group 
is hard to understand, for the agreement of the Georgian with the Caesarean was es- 
tablished by Blake in 1928, and the agreement of the Armenian with the Caesarean 
was established by Lyonnet and by this reviewer in 1934. Thus the five groups are 
reduced to three, for the old Syriac must go with the Residue, which is not far from the 


Western.— ERNEST CADMAN COLEWELL. 


LicuticreLp, Apotex. Twenty Centuries of Jewish T, hought. London: Edward O. 
Beck, Ltd., 1938. 168 pages. 2/6d. 


The purpose of this compact little book is to furnish an anthology of Jewish religious 
thought during the last twenty centuries. The selections are grouped under the follow- 


ing topics: “God and the World,” “The Law,” “Principal Types of Mora) Duties or 
Rights Emphasized in Talmudic Law,” “Of Man’s Duty in the World,” “The Philos- 


ophy of Judaism,” “Judaism and the New Judea.” The culmination of Jewish thinking 


is found in the messianic hope of Zionism.—S. J. Case. 


Lopencter, Joun Leste. The Missionary Education of Adults. New York: Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 1938. 182 pages. $1.00. 


This book gives helpful suggestions concerning the best methods of follow in the 
much-neglected field of missionary education for adults. Dr. Lobengier, who is the 
author of several books dealing with the establishment of better world-conditions, is 
head of the department of education and world-fellowship of the Congregational 
church.—A. G, BAKER. 


LOBINGIER, ELIZABETH MILLER. Ship East—Ship West. New York: Friendship Press, 
1937. 87 pages. $1.00. 
Five short stories written for young children with the purpose of giving them a 
friendly and sympathetic insight into the lives of other peoples.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 
Lyons, ALEXANDER. Jew and Christian. New York: Bloch, 1937. 62 pages. 


A score of brief meditations by a liberal Jewish rabbi aimed to encourage better 
understanding and mutual confidence between Jews and Christians.—S. J. CasE. 


Macrartanp, Cuarves S. Steps toward the World Council. New York: Fleming H. 

Revell Co., 1938. 128 pages. $1.25. 

In this little book the author has sought to provide an introductory handbook for 
the study of the modern movement toward Christian ecumenity by recounting its 
historical origins as expressed in the work of the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work. The story is brought down to the year 1925 when the conference met at 
Stockholm. Statistics have been carefully assembled and cautiously interpreted, thus 
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providing a background for approaching a study of the activities of the gatherings at 
Oxford and Edinburgh in the summer of 1937.—S. J. CasE. 


PALMER, ALBERT W. The Minister’s Job. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937. 102 pages, 
$1.25. 
In a book of one hundred and two pages—an Introduction and ten chapters—the 
author sets forth the minister’s activities as preacher, priest, counselor, administrator, 
teacher, and as human being. Three chapters are given to the minister’s wife, a scheme 


of self-analysis, and the relations of the church and its minister. The book is primarily 
intended for the young men about to enter the ministry, but it should prove invaluable 


for a man in the midst of his church activities, as a yardstick by which to estimate 
his work; while the older men can look into it as a mirror of their ministry, tracing their 
hopes and ideals, their failures and successes with that honest and balanced judgment 
which is the best spur to future attainment. Dr. Palmer writes clearly and intimately 
from a long and rich experience. ‘‘What I have tried to present,” he says, ‘‘is a fairly 
balanced account of the rich total possibilities of the Christian ministry of today.” 
This is no superficial task to which the young men are called, but one that challenges 
all they may have of ‘‘imagination, fortitude and will.’’ Here is first-class advice for 
any preacher. The good sermon must have a message, variety, a definite theme, a 
brief and interesting introduction, a logical outline, imagination, concreteness, and 
spirituality. Excellent, too, is the formula for him who would counsel others: ‘You 
must hammer out a theology and a practical philosophy of life.’ This tells the march 
of times: ‘‘“Many young women today, when they find that they are going to marry 
ministers, go to the seminary or training school and take courses in Bible, religious 
education, mental hygiene, pageantry and religious drama.”’ The position of the minis- 
ter’s wife may be regarded as an opportunity for a career. The reviewer thinks that 
there are very few classes in homiletics and in pastoral theology that could use this 
book as a text without gaining a more definite idea of the minister’s task and the 
fundamental elements to be recognized in pursuing his goal.—R. E. Brown. 


PERCIVAL, MILTON O. William Blake’s Circle of Destiny. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. xii+334 pages. $3.50. 

Professor Percival of Ohio State University is one of an esoteric group of literary 
critics who believe that William Blake’s later poetry is not actually as chaotic or mys- 
terious as it seems to be at first reading. Using as sources the poet’s prophetic writings, 
his illustrations for the Book of Job, and various miscellaneous drawings and paintings, 
the author attempts to reconstruct therefrom a coherent system of thought, and to 
locate it historically in the development of a known philosophical tradition. The 
author’s interpretation is lucid and systematic. It is documented not only by a reason- 
able number of quotations but also by excellent monochromes reproducing engravings 
and paintings by the poet-artist, some of them from private collections. As a co- 
ordination of pictorial and literary data this study is singular, noteworthy, and attrac- 
tive-—HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 


SCHALLER, HEINRICH. Urgrund und Schopfung. Ein Beitrag zur metaphysischen Onto- 
logie und Kosmologie. Miinchen: Verlag von Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. 111 pages. 
M. 4.80. 

The author proposes to answer the question: ‘What is the original source from which 
all the world has come?”’ This question, he thinks, cannot be avoided. It is a necessity 
for mankind to philosophize on this matter. Especially when troubles darken the 
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nearer scene and all thought upon practical matters seems futile, the spirit of man 
turns to these vast cosmic concerns. This at least seems to be suggested by the author’s 
procedure. 

At first man sought to trace all that exists to something in nature, like water, earth, 
fire, life, spirit. But in time he came to see that nothing in nature can be the source of 
nature. There must, therefore, be some transcendental creator who brings forth all 
that is and comprehends it all. But once man reaches this conclusion, he is faced with 
facts that seem to contradict it. These facts are those of evil. The creator of all that is 
good and beautiful cannot be likewise the originator of all that is evil. So all the great 
religious struggle with this problem. Dualism struggles with monotheism, and no solu- 
tion has ever been found that was satisfactory. 

The second half of the book paints a gorgeous picture of the whole process of crea- 
tion. All things stream forth into being, first the light, then space and time, the creation 
of the earth, the rising tide of plants and animals, men and cultures. Nothing exists 
for itself alone, but each is for the whole and each and all are bound to the ground of all 
creation. 

If one is rather disgusted or embittered or discouraged by the evil of his surround- 
ings, he had better go to a picture show or to a record such as this. Imagination has 
free play —HENRY N. WIEMAN. 

SCHNEIDER, HERBERT WALLACE. Meditations in Season. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 83 pages. $1.50. 

A series of brief homilies on Advent, Nativity, Epiphany, Lent, Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday, Easter, Pentecost, Trinity, and “Now Abideth Faith, Hope, Charity,” all 
written in a rather unusual but edifying vein.—S. J. Case. 


Suaw, P. E. American Contacts with the Eastern Churches, 1820-1870, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Society of Church History, 1937. 208 pages. $3.00. 

Current concern over co-operation between the various divisions of Christendom 
lends timeliness to this study. If church leaders today desire to knit together the 
tangled threads of Christian sectarianism, much can be gained through a study of 
past relationships in order that old mistakes may not be repeated. Professor Shaw has 
with full documentation told the story of American Protestant efforts a century ago 
to spread evangelistic beliefs among the churches of Greece and the millets of Turkey. 
Attention is focused upon the work of the Protestant Episcopal church and the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, though lesser efforts such as 
that of the New Haven Ladies’ Greek Association are also dealt with. The author very 
properly emphasizes the need for mutual understanding between Christians of East 
and West today on a basis of historical and theological study, and a readjustment of 
psychological attitudes. Minds must be freed from concepts of superiority or exclusive- 
ness, 

Whether oriental and occidental Christians with their widely separated interpreta- 
tions of religion will ever be able to work out a meaningful program of union is very 
much of a question. But in any case the publication of a thoughtful and tolerant book 
like this will promote understanding and reduce friction, even if East and West agree 
to disagree—Henry E. ALLEN. 

Siz00, JosepH. Make Life Worth Living. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 190 pages. 
$1.75. 

This book will be very practically helpful to people whose minds have been shaped 
by the traditions of the church. Dr. Sizoo has talked intimately with people in all walks 
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of life, in times of sore need and high triumph. He has found what was troubling them 
and has been able to lead them to sources of renewal of life and vision and inspiration. 
He is picturesque in expression and knows the phrase that is most luminous to the man 
on the street. He deals with such subjects as: “Can We Still Believe?” “The Hunger 
for God,” “Unashamed and Unafraid,” ‘“The Power of Religion,” “The Search for 
Serenity.”” He addresses himself to people who are perplexed and troubled in a dark 
hour of time. 

Perhaps the substance of what he says is contained in these words: There is no cure 
for human helplessness without a Divine Presence. It is the man who lives with eternity 
in his heart who can stand before the world adequate and able to cope with anything 
that life may bring. He has a rhyme and reason for living. It is not for nothing that 
untold multitudes have faced the fierce dilemmas of life bravely because they could 
sing, ‘Jesus, lover of my soul.”—HEnry N. WIEMAN. 


SKINNER, CLARENCE R. Liberalism Faces the Future. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 

159 pages. $1.50. 

Dean Skinner of the Tufts College School of Religion vigorously defends the liberal 
type of religious thinking. The nature of liberalism is carefully analyzed, with the 
result that it is seen to be a mental attitude or outlook always in quest of new truth 
rather than a static body of doctrine. The story of the rise and development of liberal- 
ism is sketched in broad outlines. A good deal of stress is laid upon liberalisms’ need 
for a definite supperting philosophy, and one is presented which is essentially a sum- 
mary of B. W. Brotherston’s book on the subject. The first principle of this philosophy 
is a belief in man as a being who is capable of exercising intelligence, choosing between 
right and wrong, and shaping social activities. Over against the ideal of authoritarian 
control the liberal philosophy sets the principle of integration from within, a process 
by which free individuals associate themselves for the purpose of attaining com- 
mon ends and bringing to realization an ideal unity in the intellectual, moral, and 
social spheres. At the same time liberalism postulates the fact of change as essential 
to progress in knowledge, and unhesitatingly affirms its confidence in the possibility 
and enduring worth of new values attainable in the future. The inadequacies of liberal- 
ism are readily admitted. It has been too much concerned with mere negatives and 
has naively placed too much confidence in the native goodness of human nature, and 
especially in the rational power of man to triumph over his irrational urges and habits. 
Also individualism has been allowed to overshadow the importance of socialization, 
and often the confidence in progress has been overoptimistic. But the remedy for these 
shortcomings cannot be found in the rising tide of modern authoritarianism, which is 
essentially a denial of every liberal principle. On the contrary, Dean Skinner sees hope 
for the future only in the reaffirmation of liberalism revised and strengthened in the 
further light that comes from present-day experiences. The book is a very clear, ob- 
jective, and timely presentation of an important issue in modern thinking.—SHIRLEY 
JACKSON CASE. 


SLATTERY, MARGARET. Thy Kingdom Come... . but Not Now. New York: Harper, 

1938. 208 pages. $1.50. 

A preachment, in semifictional form, depicting the discrepancy between the ideal 
of the Kingdom of God and the practical willingness of men to bring it to realization. 
The author predicts that “the preacher close to man, in his simple pulpit in the church 
of the hill town and the prairie, and the great minister in his metropolitan pulpit” will 
understand her book, but she is not sure that it will be acceptable to anyone else. But 
its whimsical idealism, its pessimistic outlook on average human attainment, and its 
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appeal to Jesus as the normative Christian thinker of all time, represent a state of mind 
that is by no means peculiar to the pulpit.—S. J. Case. 


SmiTHER, ETHEL L. Around a Mexican Patio. New York: Friendship Press, 1935. 120 
pages. $1.00. 

This review is delayed, but the book deserves mention. It is another of the excellent 
graded series by the Friendship Press depicting the customs of other people in such a 
manner that a friendly and appreciative interest is achieved. This one is at the primary 
age level. It provides a serial story of some American children visiting Mexico with 
their discovery of Mexican friends of their own age. The program is planned for varied 
activities, and the book provides an abundance of suggestive ideas. It is suitable for 
vacation church schools, or would make a good unit for the regular Sunday morning 
hour.—E. J. CHAVE. ; 


Sots-COHEN, Emrty (ed.). Hanukkah: The Feast of Lights. Philadelphia: Jewish 

Publication Society, 1937. 374 pages. $2.50. 

The Jewish holiday known as “‘The Feast of Lights,” celebrating the triumph of the 
Maccabean revolutionists over the oppression of the Syrian government and continued 
down to the present day, has been given an encyclopedic treatment in this volume from 
the pens of numerous contributors. The materials are classified under three main cap- 
tions: “Hanukkah and Its Significance,” “Hanukkah in Literature,’ and “Com- 
memoration of Hanukkah.” But the whole is a mosaic of many different parts that lend 
themselves reluctantly to systematic classification. History, poetry, plays, riddles, 
music, and stories, together with excerpts from the Apocrypha, the Talmud, and the 
Prayer Book, flow together in these pages. The practical aim of the book is to make 
vivid and vital the sense of spiritual victory which this festival of the Maccabean 
triumph should keep alive for the Jewish people. The feast continues to be observed in 
order that the light of Judaism may not grow dim.—S. J. CASE. 


SooTHILL, W. E. (trans.) and Lapy Hoste (ed.). The Analects of Confucius. London: 

Oxford University Press, 1937. lx+-254 pages. $0.80. 

Soothill’s translation was first published in 1910. This new edition in ‘‘The World’s 
Classics” series, however, will be welcomed by those who could not afford the price 
of the earlier publication. Lady Hosie, the translator’s daughter, writes a very instruc- 
tive and illuminating Introduction to the book, giving a summary of important events 
in the life of Confucius and an interesting picture of the China of his day. 

The political sagacity, moral precepts, and social philosophy of Confucius represent 
a different type of mind from that of Lao-tse, the mystic. It would be out of place in 
a short survey to review the detailed teachings of this great sage of China, but no one 
can go through these Analects without being impressed by the cheerful optimism and 
practical wisdom which have left a permanent mark on the intellectual and social life 
of China. The essence of his teachings may be summarized thus: ‘“That the organism 
of the State rests on a moral basis, that politics is the external expression of ethics, 
and that justice is the normal emanation of good intentions.’’-—SuNDER JOSHI. 


StapMULLER, Georc. Eine griechische Ubersetzung des italienischen A pokalypsenkom- 
mentars von Federigo da Venezia O. O. (‘“Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur,” Band XLVIII, Nr. 2). Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1935. 55 
pages. Rm. 4.80. 

This identifies an anonymous Greek apocalypse commentary as a translation into 
the Greek vernacular of the Italian commentary of Federigo of Venice—a commentary 
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wrongly attributed to Nicolaus of Lyra in its first edition. The author gives a thorough 
study of the style of the translation, its accuracy, its place in the history of translations 
from West to East, etc.—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


STERN, Harry Josuua. Judaism in the War of Ideas. New York: Bloch, 1937. 150 
pages. $1.50. 

A miscellaneous assemblage of longer and shorter notes on almost thirty different 
and unrelated topics, all pervaded by an unstinted praise of Judaism. By carefully 
picking the best to represent Jewish religion and the worst to represent Christianity, 
one arrives at a conclusion that always favors the former. For example, on the topic 
“Evolution and the Bible” a reader might infer that it is only Jews who willingly accept 
the findings of science. But if one were to ask for a show of hands in an assembly in- 
cluding both orthodox and liberals of both Judaism and Christianity, undoubtedly the 
count would show that Christians are quite as generous as Jews toward the idea of 
evolution.—S. J. Case. 


SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. Makers of Christianity, Vol. III. New York: Holt, 1937. 

351 pages. $2.00. 

The third and ‘ast book of the series—Makers of Christianity—upholds the high 
standard set by Professors Case and McNeill in the previous volumes. The subtitle 
“From John Cotton to Lyman Abbott” suggests the limits of Dr. Sweet’s treatise. This 
limitation to the American field, however much justified, leaves a gap in the whole 
scholarly series which the present reviewer, for one, had hoped might have been filled. 
Such outstanding “makers” as Newman, Maurice, and Ritschl, for instance, are 
spurlos versunken. Within the prescribed limits, indeed, we are wisely led by the author 
both in the selection of individuals (always an arduous and often a thankless task) and 
in the manner of their presentation. Some may quibble about “important” personali- 
ties who have not been included in the hall of fame, and for one of these omissions the 
reviewer feels inclined to join the critics. Phillips Brooks receives no mention. Most of 
the outstanding makers of American Christianity, however, are included, and they are 
taken from nearly all of the major denominational groups, including the Roman 
Catholic. It was a historical treat to read the chivalrous rendering of the story of the 
intrepid Spanish Catholic missionary, Junipero Serra. 

The characters are pictured not so much according to their chronological sequence, 
although this arrangement is followed in the main, but as they belonged to the founding 
fathers, to early apostles of liberty, to the Revolutionary era, to missionary heroes, re- 
formers, revivalists, or thinkers. All are made to live in the mental climates peculiar 
to their respective ages, all are brought forth to lifelike dimensions, all are treated 
sympathetically yet critically, and the total picture leaves the reader with a fair grasp 
of the onward march of American Christianity as viewed through those persons who 
largely gave it meaning and direction. 

The inspiration which comes from contact with heroic souls, “tough invalids,”’ ener- 
getic trail-blazers, dynamic reformers, and creative thinkers may be a source of guid- 
ance and offer moral support to all who are facing equally troublesome problems today. 
Furthermore, the selected Bibliography may well lead the student into additional 
biographical explorations of his own. Criticism seems almost invidious in a work of 
such merit. But was not the Order of Jesus suppressed in 1773 rather than in 1767 
(p. 223)? And was it the author’s commendable desire to appear utterly unbiased that 
allows him to utter eulogies about Sheldon Jackson (richly deserved) which he fails to 
do in connection with the equally apostolic Asbury?—A. W. NAGLER. 
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Wess, JOHANNES. The History of Primitive Christianity. (Completed after the author’s 
death by RupotpH Knopr: translated by four friends and edited by FREDERICK 
C. Grant.) New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937. 2 vols. xiii++867 pages. $10. 

This translation of Urchristentum makes a valuable study of the first century of 
Christian history available to the English-reading public. It is a study that centers 
round the apostle Paul, as the titles of its sections, or books, show: Book I, ‘“The Primi- 
tive Community;” Book II, ‘‘The Gentile Mission and Paul the Missionary”; Book ITI, 
“Paul the Christian and Theologian’’; Book IV, ‘“‘The Missionary Congregations and the 
Beginnings of the Church’; Book V, “‘The Separate Areas.”’ The thoroughness and 
freshness of the treatment of Paul is the outstanding merit of the book, but by no means 
its only one. 

The translators have done a good job, producing a translation that is free without 
being false to the original in any important sense. There are small details that can be 
criticized, e.g., in the first paragraph, ‘‘Later Christianity” is not exactly ‘‘Later 
Urchristentum,’’ and some of the translation prefixes the title “‘St.’’ to the author’s 
unadorned Paul, but some of it does not. The translators have tried to increase the 
value of a translation made long after the publication of the original by adding in foot- 
notes references to recent publications in the field. As a denizen of the Midwest, the 
reviewer may be pardoned the criticism that these notes seem to concentrate on mid- 
western publications in a rather unbalanced fashion. Aside from this, one cannot but 
express a deep sense of indebtedness to these four friends for making a masterpiece of 
Christian historiography available to a wider public in such a workman-like fashion.— 
ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


Waite, Witsur W. The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. 315 pages. $3.50. 

This is a study of the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire since 1774, on the theory 
that it presents the best modern ‘‘case study” for the purpose. Written from the dy- 
namic rather than from the static view of history, it assumes that change is inevitable, 
and analyzes the Empire’s disintegration to discover the most promising methods of 
legitimate change to guide us in the future. 

In this field of political science and international relations lie the originality and 
significance of the book. As history it is not based on original sources, but shows ade- 
quate acquaintance and discriminating use of the best histories. Excellently docu- 
mented, it is valuable for its bibliography in this field. 

The first chapter well summarizes the Empire’s rise; the last, its decay and dissolu- 
tion. Between are two chapters each on the Empire in Europe, Africa, and Asia, treat- 
ing in detail Greece and the other Balkan States, Egypt and the North Africa regencies 
of Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli, Iraq and the Arab states adjoining. The author shows 
that in Europe self-determination has dominated the process and won ascendancy; 
that in Africa that role has been played by the European powers and their imperialism, 
while in Asia these two forces seem to have been in a sort of balance with nationalism 
slowly gaining. The analysis of these forces dynamically at work is very enlightening! 

Most pre-war change is shown to have been effected by illegality and war, whereas 
subsequently the tide has turned with very significant changes effected by peaceable 
means. In days when imperialism in the Mediterranean has been so much further com- 
plicated by Italian policy and power, when nationalism in Asia has been likewise affected 
by the Arab-Zionist troubles of Palestine, this work gives an excellent background for 
the understanding of the contemporary Near East, destined apparently to assume a 
more significant role in world-history of the near future.—T. CuyLerR Youn. 
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